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L N, BRETON’S ‘AMORIS LACRIM 2,’ 

1, Firstly I would say that the entry in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, under date Nov. 28, 1586, given 
by my friend Dr. Grosart in his “Memorial-Intro- 
duction” to Breton’s ‘Works,’ p. xxi, and stated by 
him on p. xxv as not likely to refer to the ‘Lacrime,’ 
cannot refer to this poem. This entry of 1586 is to 
Geo, Robinson ; the ‘Bowre of Delights’ is entered 
May 3, 1591, to R. Jones; and the book was pub- 
lished that same year. The 1586 entry gives no 
author’s name, and the title is ‘Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Epytaphe that was of late Lord Governour of Fflush- 
pee ’; whereas the 1591 entry gives “‘ Brytons 

wrs of Delightes,” while the title of the poem in 
that ‘Bowre’ is “ Amoris Lacrime. A most sin- 
gular and sweet Discourse of the life and death of 
8. P. S. Knight.” There must, too, have been 
many an elegy and epitaph written on one so re- 
nowned.and so loved. In the Stationers’ Registers 
alone there is one on Jan. 16, 1587, “Sir William 
Herbertes Sydney.” Then on Feb. 22 and 27 “the 
life death and order of the funeralles of Sir Philip 
Sydney,” “A doleful dytie of the death of Sir P. 
Sydney,” and “a ballad of the buriall of Sir Philip 
Sydney,” with possibly another on March 8, “a 

lad of the sorowfull sobbes and sighes of Eng- 
land,” all to different publishers. On August 22 a 
sixth or seventh, “The mourning muses of Lod. 
upon the Deathe of the most noble Sir 


Phillip Sydney.” Finally, if the poem had been 
published before, would Jones have thought it, I 
do not say lawful, but, paying, to fill up so much 
of his booklet with it? After giving the above 
dates and data it may be said, I think, that the 
supposition that the 1586 entry may refer to Bre- 
ton’s poem may be at once and for ever dismissed. 

2. Unhappily, unable to obtain an original copy 
of the ‘ Lacrime,’ Dr. Grosart had to take his text 
from a MS. belonging to the late F. W. Cosens, 
and added two closing stanzas from the Farmer 
MS. He has also inadvertently given a more cor- 
rect version of these two stanzas—a version perfect 
in all but one line—as a separate poem, No. 31 on 
p. 23 of his ‘ Daffodils and Primroses’ of the same 
volume. That it was really a separate piece is 
shown by the ‘ Bowre’ of 1597, most kindly lent 
me for perusal and study by Lady and Sir Charles 
Isham. In this the ‘Lacrimz’ occupies the first 
place from the first page of the text, A 3, 
to [B 4, v.], that is, for twelve pages, while 
this two-stanzaed poem occurs on [0 4, v.], 
or eight pages afterwards and following two 
others of the same kind. What this kind was 
has also most naturally escaped the insight of 
Dr. Grosart, though by the repetition of the initial 
letters of each line in the text-margin of the 
‘Bowre’ every reader of it sees that it is an 
acrostic on Philip Sidney. Dividing the tran- 
script on the above-named p. 23 into two stanzas, I 
give first the incorrect line, the second of the second 


For of the thought is true discrecon tryde, 
and the correct line, the corrections being in 
italics— 

Joy of the thought in true discretion tride. 
Preceding this in the ‘ Bowre’ are, as I have said, 
two sets of verses called “ Poemes.” One of two 
stanzas is a double or twice repeated acrostic on 
Philip, probably also by Breton, a belief I partly 
take up from its having a certain likeness of 
thought and expression with that first spoken of. 
The other, which may or may not be Breton’s, is a 
six-line acrostic on the same Christian name. 

3. Reserving the question, Which version be the 
later ? I now give those errors—and the errors only 
—of the Cosens MS. which the ‘ Bowre’ edition 
of 1597 corrects, trusting that this may be of use 
to the possessors of Dr. Grosart’s edition. The 
numbers are those of the line, the word gives the 
correction, but where the error is added it is 
marked “ ”:—11, it is no one; 18, All Wealth; 
29, On whom; 53, Bountie, not “ beautie”; 56, 
Strike out “euer”; 61, “cared,” ‘Bowre’ reads 
carted, error (more than once repeated) for carried; 
69 and 71, ere lime,...... ere line ; 78, That had, not 
“hath” (he was then dead) ; 90, Captaines ; 99, 
this, not “his”; 109, for, not “ by”; 117, touch, not 
“truthe”; 119-20, add vs to the end of each line; 
131, wailes; 136, paine, not “plume”; 139, oh liue, 
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for second, ‘I line”; 148, but yet; 153, Why 
death; 177, doth; 180, To see [the]; 188, To say 
esse-sthine, not “ To siin...... thy”; 198, bide ; 206, 
none ; 207, my griefe ; 209, one, not “our”; 210, 
no, not “not”; 214, and, not “bat”; 216, he, 
not “see”; 220, no, not “to”; 224, wel-away ; 
238, were, not ‘ was”; 246, It killes ; 253, heare, 
not “herd”; 260, Hold heart, not “harke”; 263, 
depriue me ; 275, blaying ; 277, begin...... their ; 
280, 282, remove the [ ]; 284, should, not 
wolde”; 287, the wound; 298, pitteous ; 302, 
strike out the ]; 304, eagles ioyes; 308, 
duskie, not “dark,” remove, therefore, the accent 
from -éd ; 317, beasts...... and trees; 319, sight, 
not “ night”; 321, seeze (the MS. “cease” is but 
a variant, but may mislead); 327, his armes; 332, 
tonitru ; 337, insert with before “dolor”; 344, is, 
not “hath”; 345, thoughts; 355, beseech, not 
“ before”; 357, strike out the [ |, for hatefull is 
in the ‘ Bowre’ text. Strike out also the brackets 
of thefe], to[o], &c., wherever they occur. 55, 57, 
remove the accent from the two -éds ; 57, were, 
not “ was,” which makes one conjecture hopes, not 
“hope”; 348, true, not “terme.” There are two 
or three errors in this 1597 edition, one noteworthy 
as showing how errors arise, |. 357 has the error 
“griefe” for yll. There are also a few variants, as 
to which I have yet to ascertain which are the 
later. Br. NicHoLson. 


WAS LATIMER MARRIED? 

A curious question has been raised touching the 
life of Latimer, which it seems to me his latest bio- 
grapher, the late Mr. Demaus, has not satisfactorily 
settled. Wasthereformermarried? Mr. Demaus 
says there is some statement of Parsons, the Jesuit, 
to that effect, which I have not been able to find ; 
but the unsupported testimony of such a writer 
would have little weight. There is, however, a 
letter from Katharine, Duchess of Suffolk, written 
to Cecil in June, 1552, of which Mr. Demaus quotes 
the commencement as follows :— 

“ By the late coming of this buck to you you shall per- 
ceive that wild things be not y at commandment ; 
for truly I have caused my keeper, yea and went forth 
with him myself on Saturday at night after I came home, 
which was a marvel for me; but so desirous was I to 
have had one for Mr. Latimer to have sent after him to 
his wife's churching; but there is no remedy but she 
must be churched without it.” 

Mr. Demaus remarks u this extract that 
there can be no doubt the Mr. Latimer here re- 
ferred to is Hugh Latimer, the reformer ; but he 
cannot easily bring himself to accept the inference 
that Latimer was a married man, and is inclined, 
“on the whole,” to think the duchess was joking. 
The explanation is a lame one. It is hard to see 
the point of such a joke, and the style of the letter 
betrays no symptom of jocosity. But I rather 


from the original letter, for I find it i 
Tytler in his ‘England under Edward Vines 
Mary,’ vol. ii. p. 118, with two mistakes, which 
Mr. Demaus has reproduced ; and one of these is 
rather material to the point in question. It was not 
Latimer’s wife’s churching, but his nieou’s, for 
which the duchess wished to have sent him a buck. 
To make the matter clear, I give the passage in 
the original spelling :— 
“ Be the late commeng of thes 
at commandment ; for truly I have caused my keper. 
and wynt forthe with him my selffe un saterday at n , t 
after I came home (wyche ways a novelte for my), but so 
I had won Mr. Lattemer to have 
after bim 8 nesses i i 
remede but she must be witht 
Mr. Demaus greatly exaggerates wh in- 
forms the This ‘Laer “ig 
spelled so badly as almost to defy the efforts of 
modern perseverance to decipher it.” The spelling, 
as your readers can see, is a little erratic, though 
not half so much so as that of many in those days. 
The writing is particularly clear. But it would 
seem that here, too, Mr. Demaus was following 
(and improving upon) Tytler, for the latter, print- 
ing the letter in full, excuses himself for the 
omission of four words in the passage immediately 
following the above extract by saying that “both 
the spelling and writing of the duchess are very 
bad.” The truth is that the only difficulty about 
the four words is that two of them seem to be 
peculiar names spelt with small initial letters in- 
stead of capitals. For the benefit of any of your 
readers who possess Tytler’s book and may wish 
to fill in the blank, I give the whole sentence as it 
stands in the original :— 
“For I have ever sens you t for 
Vvayi aior 8 
“Splyves” I presume is a man, and “ Bettem” s 
place ; but I am doubtful about the identification 
of either. JaMEs GAIRDNER. 


Watpote’s Lerrers.—In a former note on this 
subject (7™ 8. ix. 437) I said that I believed there 
was no evidence to show that Walpole noted either 
receipts or issues in a diary or journal. I am, 
however, now inclined to modify that statement, 
as there are certain indications in his letters that 
he did make memoranda of the dates of issue. 
For instance, in a letter to Mann, dated Sept. 1, 
1747, he says : “‘ Your two last are of August lst 
and 22nd. I fear my last to you was of July 28th”; 


and in a further letter to the same correspondent, 
dated Nov. 10, 1747, he writes: “I came to town 
last week ; but on looking over the dates of m 
letters, I find I am six weeks in arrear to you. 
These memoranda were probably of an ephemeral 


imagine Mr, Demaus did not copy the extract 


nature, and were destroyed when no longer te 
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quired. Iam, at any rate, unaware that any have 
survived. That Walpole did not, as a rule, keep 

ies of his letters is clear from another letter 
to Mann, dated March 28, 1746, in which he 
writes: “I don’t at all recollect what was in those 
two letters of mine, which I find you have lost.” 
At p. 437, 1. 45 from top of page of my former 
communication, “letter to Mason” should read 
deters to Mason. 


Although, as I have said before, Cunningham's | possesso 


edition of the letters is a careful and painstaking 
rmance ; the index in the last volume is only 
jst better than no index at all. Its faults may 
be seen at once from .n example. The other day 
I wished to verify an incident in the life of Wal- 

’s cousin, Henry Conway. I turned to the 
index, and found that the references to this gentle- 
man were ranged under six different headings, viz., 
“Colonel Henry Seymour Conway,” “ General 
Gonway,” “ Henry Conway,” “ Marshal Conway,” 
“Marshal Henry Seymour Conway,” and ‘‘ Mr. 
Gonway.” Under “ Henry Conway” were included 
two different people, Henry the uncle and Henry 
the nephew. As only the actual names were 
indexed, it took me a good half-hour’s grind, as 
schoolboys say, to find what I wanted. Mary 
Lepel, Lady Hervey, is indexed under “ Miss 
Lepel,” “ Molly Lepel,” “‘ Mary Lepel,” and “Lady 
Hervey.” And so on through the index. In my 
humble opinion, the best plan, should a new and 
revised edition ever be published, would be for the 
names of Walpole’s correspondents to be inserted 
in the index in small capitals, under one heading 
only, thus : “ Conway, Fretp MarsHat Henry 
Szrmovr,” or “ Hervey, Mary Leret, Lapy”; 
then the first references should be to the letters 
which are addressed to them, and afterwards 
should follow all the incidental passages in which 
they are mentioned in the letters, with cross refer- 
ences, thus: “ Lepel, Mary, see Hervey.” This 
would simplify matters very much, although it 
might give a little extra trouble to the index- 
maker, Persons who, like myself, are fond of 
studying the “sociology” of our forefathers, are 
much handicapped by the want of good indexes to 
books of frequent reference, such as Hervey’s 
‘Memoirs’ or Jesse’s ‘George Selwyn.’ Mr. 
Moy Thomas's ‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’ 
leaves little to be desired. W. F. Parpeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 


_ House at Hackwey.—Thefirst men- 
tion of the village of Hackney is in the year 1253. 
About forty years afterwards, in the year 1290, the 

is recognized in a licence, preserved in the 
Tower, to erect a guild to the Holy Trinity and 
the Virgin Mary, granted to Henry Sharp. At 
this village the Knights Templars had one of their 
Stations, and their house, at the upper end of 
Street, nearly opposite Dalston Lane, 


existed until about seventy-five years ago. It 
was used as a tavern by Mr. Wright, a wine 
merchant, and afterwards was let out in tenements, 
and upwards of — families at one time resided 
in it. When the Order of the Templars was 
abolished all their possessions near the metropolis 
were granted to the priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Clerkenwell. At the dissolution of the priory all 
the estates annexed to it were granted to lay 
rs. That at Hackney is recorded to have 
fallen to the share of Henry Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, who in 1535 conveyed it to Thomas 
Audley, Lord Chancellor, for the king’s use; 
though it appears that the earl occasionally resided 
there until his death, which happened two years 
after. This house was included in the Hackney 
estate thus surrendered to the Crown, and pro- 
bably about this time re-edified, which may solve 
the difficulty that occurs with respect to some 
parts of the building appearing comparatively 
modern, if we look back to the first period of the 
possession of the holy brotherhood. 

The Templars’ house at Hackney was almost 
opposite a house which was once the residence of 
John Ward, M.P., a gentleman who has by Pope 
been consigned to an infamous kind of celebrity in 
company with 

Waters, Charters, and the Devil, 
He is said to have assisted Sir John Blunt in 
eluding the inquiry of Parliament respecting South 
Sea acquisitions ; and although he stood in the 
pillory March 17, 1727, and suffered under im- 
mense penalties, he still retained more than a 
plum ; consequently he was, in the Change Alley 
dialect, a “good man.” (Extracted from the 
Mirror of 1824.) Watrer Lovett. 
Temple Avenue. 


Tae at tae ALHAMBRA.—The destruction 
of the Sala de la Barca and a portion of the Patio 
de los Arrayanes by fire at Granada is a sad loss to 
the lovers of Saracenic art, recalling to mind the 
narrow escape the model Alhambra at Sydenham had 
some years since from the same devouring element. 
Of course a work in situ has charms no copy can 
give, though an Alhambra would be an edifice 
easy of accomplishment in the same materials, and 
particularly so after the magnificent work of Owen 
Jones and the erections at the Crystal Palace. Owen 
Jones has, in his great work and its copy, shown 
us all that is possible about the edifice, its propor- 
tions and details, and the way it was constructed 
its stalactitic ceilings, with their gilding and 
colour. Poor Owen Jones was a pioneer who did 
much to aid art instruction, and to evolve colour 
principles, that he put in practice in painting the 
first Great International Exhibition the world ever 
saw, and by the addition of a transept thereto 
redeeming a cast-iron structure from ugliness. To 
Owen Jones is due the credit of having done what the 
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Spanish Government ought to have accomplished 
and found funds for; as it was, he was left to 

int and publish a costly work unaided, except 
by J ules Gourlay, a French architect and a fellow 
enthusiast. As Pugin was the pioneer in demon- 
strating construction and its value, so was Jones 
the teacher of colour and demonstrator of surface 
ornamentation, evolving laws that, if not always 
immaculate, are nevertheless highly suggestive. 
Both these men came after a tasteless era, when 
white and gold were considered decoration, and 
neutral flat tints the mode. 

To show how Owen Jones was imbued with a 
love of colour, I will narrate an anecdote he once 
related to me, and which should be preserved. 
Jones and Gourlay, wishing to pass unobserved, 
and thus to penetrate into the recesses of Oriental 
life, availed themselves of the costume of the 
country, greatly to their own satisfaction, alone 
and in the desert to which they journeyed, until 
an object met their gaze, a native and a camel, a 
magnificent beast, caparisoned as is the custom 
of the country, and led by a Nubian, black as 
ebony, and of superb physique. There was the 
blue vault of heaven above, and the glorious sea 
of golden sand below, blending in the middle dis- 
tance, and giving a perfect ensemble of harmony. 
The sight was so gorgeous that Jones looked at 
Gourlay and Gourlay at Jones, and both felt 
abashed before such majesty, Owen Jones tell- 
ing me that he never felt so insignificant or 
ashamed. I need not say this was the last time 
that they appeared as Arabs. 

Luxe Liuwer, F.S.A. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Newron’s my edition of 
Brewster's ‘ Life of Sir Isaac Newton’ I was care- 
ful to warn intending visitors to his birthplace 
that there are two villages in Lincolnshire named 
Woolsthorpe, not very far from each other, both 
being in the “parts” of Kesteven. One of these 
is about six and a half miles nearly west of Grant- 
ham, on the borders of Leicestershire ; it forms a 

rish, which includes part of the grounds of 

lvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of Rutland. 
The other Woolsthorpe is a mere hamlet of Colster- 
worth, and is about eight miles nearly due south 
of Grantham. It was in the manor-house of this 
Woolsthorpe that Newton was borv. But, by a 
very remarkable inadvertence, the ‘Post Office 
Directory of Lincolnshire ’ (1885) assigns his birth 
to both places. It was finding it under “ Wools- 
thorpe” that led me (thinking it was in reference 
to the one where Newton was born) to the mistake 
in my note in 7 §. viii. 184, that Woollerton’s 
name was no longer in the ‘ Directory’ as occupy- 
ing the manor-house there. For it appears (spelt 
Woolerton, which is presumably correct) under 


“ Colsterworth,” where Woolsthorpe and Twyford 


are mentioned as hamlets contiguous thereto. The 
first of them is correctly stated to be the birth. 
place of Newton ; but it is very singular that the 
other Woolsthorpe, near Belvoir Castle, is men- 
tioned as such too. 

My note, referred to above, was intended more 
as a query, in hopes of eliciting further informa- 
tion as to whether the manor-house now standi 
is really that in which the great philosopher was 
born ; and I bave been much disappointed at its 
not having drawn forth any response. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Ovsit.—Most people are familiar with this word 
in connexion with Kingsley’s poem ; but the etymo- 
logy has never been given. Other spellings (see 
Jamieson) are vowbet (for woubet), wowbit, wobat, 
and it is generally explained as “a hairy cater- 
pillar.” Very likely the M.E. warbot (Promp, 
Parv.), and the prov. E. warble, are mere variants, 
Jamieson feebly suggests A.S. wibba, a worm, as 
the origin, which will not satisfy any student of 
phonetics, The real origin is suggested by the 
older spelling welbode, which occurs in two glosses, 
**hic multipes, a welbode,” and “hec concipita, 
idem est” (Wright-Wiilker, ‘ Vocab.,’ 706, 15), 
Compare “ hic multipes, a tuenti-fot wurme ” (id., 
766, 28). It is easy to see that here, as in a 
thousand other cases, ¢ is miswritten for o, and the 
right form is wolbode. This is curiously illustrated 
from an unprinted MS. of the ‘Ortus Vocabulorum,’ 
which has (at p. 28), the entry, “ multipes, a wol- 
bede,” in which the second o, not the first, has 
gone wrong. 

The component parts of the word are clear 
enough. Wol- represents A.-S. wul, Mod. E. 
wool; and bode represents an A.-S. form *buda or 
*boda, closely related to A.-S. budda, a scarabeus 
or beetle (see Wright-Wiilker, ‘Vocab.,’ 543, 10). I 
take the E. words bowd, a weevil, and bot, a worm 
or maggot, to be closely allied. ‘Thus the sense is 
“‘ woolly-worm,” 4.¢., hairy caterpillar. Of course 
wool becomes ’oo’ in Scotch. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Sim Franc van Haren, K.G.—The ‘ Visitation 
of Shropshire,’ lately printed for the Harleian 
Society, contains (p. 205) the pedigree of Hall of 
Northall. The earlier portions are for the most part 
fabrications, as the editors recognize (see p. iii n. 

p. xxxviii). At p. 206 there is a foot-note pointing 
out a mistake as to the name of the wife of Sir 
Franc van Halen, the comrade of King Edward IIL, 
a hero whose prowess is recorded by Froissart, and 
who was one of the early Knights of the Garter. 
While the fact that he was not the ancestor of the 
Halls of Northall is certain, and may be gathered 
from the notes already referred to, it has not, I 
think, been made sufficiently clear that the an- 
cestry attributed to him is as fabulous as his of- 


—— 
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spring set forth in this most extraordinary pedi- 


OSir Francis de Mirabelle dit van Halen, Sire de 
Lilloo, K.G., buried at Malines, 1375, and Sir 
Simon de Mirabelle dit van Halen, “ Ruward ” of 
Brabant, Sire de Perwez, buried at Ghent, 1346, 
were brothers, sons of Sir John de Mirabelle dit 
van Halen, “‘ Rente Meester” of Brabant, and his 
wife, the Dame de Perwez. These facts are proved 
thearchivesat Malines,and by documents printed 
by M. V. van Haeghen in his work entitled ‘ Het 
Klooster ten Walle en de Abdij van den Groenen 
Briel,’ In p. 59 is to be found the will of Sir 
Simon, “Ic Symoen van Mirabel, die men heet 
yan Hale, ser Jans sone was van Mirabel...... Voort 
so ghevic minen heere Vranken, minen broader” 
(see also p. iii n.). The grandmother of Sir Simon 
and Sir Franc was the dame van Halen, a fief 
near Diest. She was alive at Malines in 1348, 
The date of her marriage with John de Mirabelle, 
the father of the “ Rente Meester” of Brabant, 
has not been discovered. It was from this alliance 
that the name Halen, frequently written Hale, 
Hall, and Halle, was adopted. The De Mirabelles 
are described as originally Lombards and bankers. 
Edward III. borrowed large sums of money from 
them. Sir Franc van Balen, K.G., had three 
wives—(1) Margaret Berthout van Duffle, by whom 
he had a daughter Margaret ; (2) Margaret van 
Werffelt, by whom he had three sons, John, 
Francis, and Andrew; (3) Marie de Ghistelles, 
who survived him, and by whom he had a son 
John. Some of his descendants settled in England 
about the close of the sixteenth century. 
The subject is treated at greater length in the 
Scottish Antiquary, vol. iii. p. 89. 
A. W. Hatten, M.A., 
F.S.A.(Scot.). 


“Ir THE WORST COMES TO THE WorRST.”—This 
familiar phrase sounds very much like nonsense. 
“If the worst comes” is plain enough, but after 

can go no further. Defoe uses an ex- 
pression that seems to be the true original of 
the present. In the first edition of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ 1719, p. 234 (reprint 1883), he says : 
“After all, perhaps I might fall in with some 
Christian ship that might take me in ; and if the 
Worse come to the worst I could but die, which 
would put an end to all these miseries at once.” 
This is intelligible. Things may go from bad to 
Worse, and then from worse to worst. In Major's 
edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 1831, vol. i. p. 280, 
Defoe’s phrase has been altered, worse being changed 
to worst, in accordance with modern usage. I 
shall be thankful for any other instances of the phrase 
as given by Defoe. J. Dixon. 


Restoration of a Parisn Reaister Dincort, 
co. Berxs.—It is a pleasing duty to record the 
recent restoration to lawful custody of an ancient 


register which had been missing for some years, 
The earliest register of Didcot, or Dadeot, an octavo 
volume of twenty-three leaves of parchment, sewn 
together with thread, coming into the possession of 
Mr. Geo. F. Tudor Sherwood, Editor of Berkshire 
Notes and Queries, has been by that gentleman 
restored to its rightful place in the parish chest. 
The volume was sent to the Rev. John Brown, 
Rector of Didcot, by parcel post, on September 17, 
and its receipt has been duly acknowledged. The 
register contains separate entries of 392 births and 
baptisms, 89 marriages, and 232 burials. The 
births and baptisms date from 1562 to Jan. 12, 
1678. The portion of the leaf recording the day 
and month of the first entry is missing. The first 
fifteen entries refer to births, the earliest bearing 
date Nov. 27, 1562. The marriages extend from 
Oct. 11, 1571 to Nov. 21, 1674, and the burials 
from Feb. 15, 1568 to Dec. 4, 1681. The parch- 
ment cover bears this heading: “‘The Register 
Booke of the parish of Dudcot conteininge chris- 
tenins mariages & burialls from the yeare of our 
Lord 1561 unto this presente yeare 1605 the which 
is coppied Aprilis quarto die....... ” Within the 
cover is a MS. note, “ The eighteenth of ffebruary 
in the yeare of our Lord 1627 I John Jackson 
presented in the parish church of Dudcott being 
licensed by the Bishop of London then setting there 
B... John King.—John Jackson.” 

I have Mr. Sherwood’s authority for stating that 
a complete transcript of the restored register will 
appear by instalments in Berkshire Notes and 

ueries, Daniet Hipwet. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Misuse or Worps.—There is a tendency in 
writers of the present day to use words out of their 
trae meanings, for the sake, we suppose, of making 
what they have got to tell us more attractive or 
causing it to adhere more firmly to the memory. 
We do not believe that this perversion has the 
effects desired. If it have there would be but little 
excuse for thus permanently injuring our tongue. 
We have recently met with the following passage 
in a very modern book. We shall not give its 
name, for, notwithstanding this and other errors, 
it is a work of which we have a high opinion :— 

“There sings on every house-top the light-hearted 
and irrepressible starling. He is an odd-looking figure 
as he stands up there at the end of the gable, or the top 
of his favourite chimney, now crooning his own quaint 
runes ; now singing a mellow stave copied from thrush 
or blackbird ; now whistling like a ploughboy,” &c. 

Rune has a clear and definite meaning, which 
may be found in almost every modern English 
dictionary. We need not tell your readers that it 
cannot be in any case applied to the songs or 
chatterings of birds. N. M. & A. 


SUSPENSION OF A HALF-DROWNED MAN BY THE 
Heets.—Reason and experience are agreed, I 
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believe, as to the senselessness and mischievous- 
ness of this supposed remedy. But superstitions 
die hard. Not many weeks ago, in the course of 
a walk, I fell in with a fish-hawker, and walked 
most of the way home with him—an old soldier 
who had been in India, and an intelligent fellow 
in his way. He told me that, not two hours before, 
he had drawn a little boy out of a mill-dam, not 
in time to save his life, for the poor child had 
expired in his arms. He did not tell me, what I 
learnt from the report of the inquest, that he had 
held the child up by the heels, “to let the water 
run out,” thus destroying his last chance of life. 
One would have thought that such a man might 
have learnt from others, or have judged for bimself, 
what a mischievous thing he was enacting. 

One beautiful morning last year I was on a 
steamer passing from Salonica to Mount Athos, 
when the cry was heard, “Man overboard!” The 
ship was stopped and somewhat clumsily put 
about. It seemed to me a full quarter of an hour 
before we got back to the map, a monk of Mount 
Athos, somewhat touched in the upper story, it 
was said, who had thrown himself over, but found 
a sobering effect in the fresh, cold water, for he was 
keeping himself afloat with little effort, and was in 
no sort of immediate danger. A boat was lowered to 
pick him up, and it might have been thought that 
nothing more was needed in the case than to bring 
him in and get him out of his wet clothes (which 
operation, by-the-by, was very publicly performed 
when they got him on deck). But as the boat brought 
him alongside, I saw that he had been placed with 
his head in the bottom of it, and his heels hanging 
over the side. It was the orthodox thing to do, so I 
supposed, and carried out de rigueur, and the poor 
doited fellow submitted in meekness ; though in a 
good swimmer, as he evidently was, natural instinct 
must have asserted itself on the instant of the 
plunge, and probably he had not swallowed a 
mouthful of water. So they did in the days of the 
great Rameses, 1400 years B.c. The sculpture on 
the wall of the Ramesseum at Medinet Abu, 
representing his famous battle on the Orontes, 
shows, among other incidents, a general of the 
hostile force, whom his soldiers have dragged out 
of the river, and are holding up ignominiously by 
the heels. Thus we have much over 3000 years for 
the practice. When, I wonder, did prehistoric 
man first misapply his thinking faculty in this 
direction ! . B. Mout. 


Hog ve Roretanpe.—Prof. Kolbing, in his 
recently published edition of the ‘ Ipomedon,’ con- 
siders the identification of Rotelande with Ratland 
to be out of the question, because, according to Mr. 
Ward, it was not usual for private individuals to 
name themselves after counties. Both Mr. Ward 


and Prof, Kolbing are evidently mistaken. I meet 
tradesman named Rutland every 


the cart of a 


morning, and I believe the names of the majority 


of English counties are represented among the 
printed in Kelly's ‘ London Directory,’ 
hether Roteland is a fictitious name, or whether 
it really stands for Rutland, is, of course, another 
question. LL 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mitrrary Stanparps.—Did infantry regiments 
carry cavalry standards last century? I bave seen 
two flags like the guidons of the Household 
Cavalry with rounded ends and slit. These flags 
bear the G. R. in a wreath of roses and thistles 
crowned ; the field is blue, possibly green. In the 
first and fourth portions are shields bearing the 
letters R. F., and in the second and third are 
shields with the white horse of Hanover. The 
motto, “ Hic et ubique.” A third standard is red, 
with the motto “‘ Dieu et mon droit,” but also 
with the letters R. F. The standards probably 
belonged to the celebrated Marquis of Granby, 
and as he was Colonel of the Blues, it might be 
assumed they were the guidons of that regiment. 
But if so, why R. F.? Lord Granby also raised a 
regiment which was called “The Royal Foresters.” 
(Does it still exist in the regiments of the line?) 
Here would be the R. F. But did these infantry 
regiments carry flags such as I have described ? 

SEBASTIAN. 


Apverse Criticism or Worxs.—l 
should be obliged for references to books or articles 
in periodicals which contain adverse criticism of 
Gustave Doré’s pictures and art. L2& 10s. 


GranGERizinG.—Will some reader who has not 
merely collected materials for the illustration of a 
favourite work, but has proceeded to inlay his own 
prints, &c., oblige me with information as to the 
paper most suitable for this purpose? Three 
qualities—freedom from a tendency to cockle, 
lightness, and toughness—seem 

Waterloo. 


Rererexce to Quotation Wanytep.—In an 
excellent story in the April number of Harper's 
Magazine, entitled ‘Deacon Pheby’s Selfish Natare,’ 
an allusion is made, as to a quotation of common 
reference, to the opening line of some well-known 
New England hymn :— 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll. 
I shall feel deeply indebted to any one of your 
correspondents who can and will oblige me with a 
reference to the collection in which this composi- 


tion appears. Nemo. 
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Exevation oF Ornvucirix on Roop-tort.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me informa- 
tion as to whether, at the elevation of the Host, 
the crucifix on the rood-screen was elevated also ? 
I feel convinced I have seen this stated as a fact ; 
but, after many attempts, have failed to find the 
reference. It could only have been done in the 
smaller rood-lofts, as the crucifix would be too 
heavy to lift without some mechanical arrange- 
ment. Le Mans. 


Hvucnes Famity.—In Owen and Blakeway’s 
‘History of Shrewsbury’ Humphry Hughes is 
mentioned as bailiff of that town in 1593 (arms: 
Sable, a pile or). Can any of your readers refer 
me to a pedigree, or give any information as to 
descendants ? GENEALOGIST. 


Ratra pve Ivincno.—Among the MSS. of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s is a grant by Ralph 
de Ivingho, Chancellor of St. Paul's, to the Dean 
and Chapter and Chancery of that church, of three 
acres of arable land which he had bought at Fulham. 
There is no date, but the grant was made probably 
temp. Henry III. There is another grant by Red. 
de Northbrok and Margery his wife to Master 
Ralph de Ivingho, Canon of St. Paul’s, of one 
acre of land in the “vill of Fulham,” between the 
river Thames on the west and the watercourse 
called “le Perre” on the south; date about 1270. 
“Le Perre I take to be the Parr Bridge of later 
times. Can any reader kindly furnish me with 
any further information respecting Ralph de 
Ivingho and this grant? Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. Freer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Tuomas Horcrorr died in Clipstone Street, 
Marylebone, on March 23, 1809. here was he 
buried ? G. F. R. B. 


Heratpic.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me of an instance of armorial bearings being in- 
verted when placed near or upon ancient altars or 
on sacred vessels ? Within an ancient tabernacle or 
sacrament house (aumbry) I find a shield with its 
bearings placed in this singular fashion. 


Edinburgh. 


Stoyarp Famity (Essex).—Notices of prior 
to 1541. The name is variously spelt—Stonard, 
Stoner, Stonerde, &c., but apparently — — 


Ducness or Monmovuta AND Eart oF SELKIRK. 
—In vol. v. of Luttrell’s ‘ Brief Relation’ the fol- 
lowing occurs, under date August 10, 1703:— 

“Some days since the Dutch of M th was 
married to the Earl of Selkirk (brother to Duke Hamil- 
ton), being her third husband.” 

This marriage is not mentioned by genealogists. 
The Duchess of Monmouth end Buccleuch married 


—s as second wife of Charles, third Lord 
Cornwallis, who died April 29, 1693. She died 
February 6, 1732, aged eighty-one. Charles, first 
Earl of Selkirk, is said to have died unmarried at 
London, March 13, 1739, aged seventy-six. Is 
anything known of the marriage recorded by Lut- 
trell ? Siema. 


Wetsu Famity.—During the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was a Devonshire family named Welsh 
living at Barnstaple and Alverdescot, which bore 
the arms, On a shield azure, six mullets, 3, 2, 1, 
or. Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion about the family or its descendants ‘o 


Gourenserc Biste.—I should be glad to learn 
where G. Hibbert’s copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
which sold in 1829 for 215/., nowis. Was it either 
the Perkins’s, Sir J. Thorold’s, Lord Crawforg’s, or 
Lord Hopetoun’s copy? Lord Crawford’s had 
formerly belonged to the Duke of Sussex and 
Bishop Daly. If it was any of the above copies, 
through whose hands did Hibbert’s copy pass? 

J. Corazert We F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


A Loo Srarrcasz.—What is this? 
M. J. D. 


Surrerr Warer.— My lady friend, whose 
Browning notes I published in ‘N. & Q.’ (7" 58. 
x. 44), wrote me lately a delightful letter in the 
character of a contemporary of Pope or Fielding, 
and in the course of it she spoke of “ Possets, 
Candles, and Surfeit Waters.” AsIdid not know, 
or did not remember, the term “surfeit water,” I 
asked her what manner of beverage it was, She 
replied that she has a curious old cookery book, 
dated 1758, which contains the recipe, from which 
it would appear to have been a fearsome decoction, 
seeing that it was composed of twenty - seven 
different herbs and four gallons of French brandy. 
Was it akin to “aqua mirabilis”? When did it 
finally fall out of use? Can any one point out 
allusions to it in eighteenth century literature? 
With regard to “aqua mirabilis,” see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 ii. 234, s.v. ‘Macaulay and Shadwell.’ 

JonaTHAN 

Suryame Ecerton.—I should be much obliged 
for any information as to the origin and meaning 
of the surname Egerton. E. W. B. 


Periverta.—What plant has been known to 
botanistsunderthe denomination Petiveriaalliacea ? 
I say has been known, because I do not find any 
plant so named in Withering’s ‘ Botany.’ 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Tas Scent or THE Hawtnory.—I have seen 
it somewhere remarked that there is a belief in 
some parts of the country that the scent of the 
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hawthorn resembles “the smell of the Great 
Plague of London.” In what part of the country 
does this idea prevail? Is there any evidence 
forthcoming for such resemblance? 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Sr Jouy Soorr Littiz, M.P.—Wanted, any 
information respecting this person. He commanded 
a British legion sent out to assist Don Pedro against 
Don Miguel. Lillie lived in a house at the junction 
of what is now the Lillie Road with the North End 
Road, Fulham. Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas. Fier. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Docs rep on Graix.—I quote the following 
from note a to ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ :— 

“There are no vestiges of any building at Buccleuch 
except the site of a chapel where, according to a tradi- 
tion current in the time of Scott of Satchells, many of 
the ancient barons of Buccleuch lie buried. There is 
also said to have been a mili near this solitary spot; an 
extraordinary circumstance as little or no corn grows 
within several miles of Buccleuch. Satchells says it was 
used to grind corn for the hounds of the chieftain.” 
Was it the custom, then, for the dogs to be fed on 
grain in those days ? QueERIST. 


Prysicians’ Prescriptions, APOTHECARIES’ 
Compounpine.— Sir Thomas More, in his un- 
finished treatise on ‘‘Memorare Novissima” 
(* Works,’ 1557), has :— 

“The phisition sendeth his bill to the poticary, and 
therin writeth sommetime a costlye receite of man 
herbes and rootes ” (Guardian, August 20, 1890, 
p- 
the of the relation between 

physician the apothecary as the prescriber 
and compounder ? Ep, MarsHALL. 


Sir Toomas Brownz.—I wish to find a passage 
by Sir Thomas Browne about “oblivion”; not the 
one that begins “Oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppies,” nor is it in ‘Fragment on Mummies,’ The 
passage ends with :— 

She muttereth [someth 

But what they were we hear not, 
This last line is correct. The passage floats through 
the memory, but cannot be found in the copy at 
hand of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works.’ 


Grorce Ancus. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


ARMOURERS AND Brasiers.—Wanted, a list of 
armourers, brasiers, and founders in London, seven- 
teenth century. Cuariores £ TENEBRIS. 


[Have you applied to the secretary of the Company !) 


“A Bircatn Lays.”—Boring through 
some volumes of the very quaint and interesting 
pamphlets published in 1640-2, I came upon one 
entitled ‘A Paradox in the Praise of a Dunce, to 
Smectymnus,’ by H. P(esham). It concluded with 


the following paragraph :—‘‘ Let not my reader be 
offended at what I have written, for like a suite in 
Birchen Lane, if any thing here fit him let him 
weare it.” What is the origin of this expression ? 


W. Rozzrrs, 
63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


[Birchover, otherwise Birchin, Lane, in the reign of 
Henry VI. “ had ye for the most part dwelling Fripperers 
or Upholders, that sold old ap land household stuff” 
(Stow, ‘ Annals,’ p. 75, ed. 1876). References to a second- 
hand suit in Birchin Lane are to be found in many Eliza- 
bethan books. The following, from Middleton's ‘ Black 
Book,’ 1604, will suffice :—“And passing through Birchin- 
lane amidst a camp-royal of hose and doublets, I took 
excellent occasion to slip into a Captain’s suit, a valiant 
buff doublet stuffed with points and a pair of velvet 
slops scored thick with lace,” See Cunningham, ‘ Hand- 
book to London.”] 


Replies, 


“PIT” IN PLACE-NAMES. 
(7™ S. x. 228.) 

Ay Ixquisitive Erymoxoeist has lighted upon 
one of the cruces of local etymology. He wishes 
to know whether the syllable pit in local names 
is Celtic or Teutonic. Where pit is the sub- 
stantival element, and is followed by a qualify- 
ing Celtic adjectival component, as in the cases of 
Pitglas, Pittenweem, or Pitnamoon, the name must 
be classed as Celtic. In other cases it is Teutonic. 
In the ‘Codex Diplomaticus’ we find Gréna-pyt 
(‘C. D.,’ ii. 28) and Mer-pyt (‘C. D.,’ ii. 250), 
Here the Celtic order is reversed, Pitglas and 
Grénapyt being names of the same signification. 
We have also Pitminster and Pitcomb in Somer- 
set and Pitfold in Surrey, where pit, which comes 
first, is the adjectival element. 

As to the more difficult question of the meaning 
and origin of pit, it may be observed that we have 
both in Scotch and Irish Gaelic the word pit or 
pite, meaning a “hollow” or “depression.” In 
Old Welsh we have peteu, and in Modern Welsh 

or pydew, a “pit,” which Prof. Rhys, in 
spite of a difficulty about the accent, considers to 
be a loan-word from the Latin puteus. But it is 
difficult to believe that a Latin loan-word should 
appear both in Irish and Scotch Gaelic, as in that 
case it must have been loaned before the Scots 
made their appearance in Scotland, i.¢., before the 
fourth century, and therefore before Latin could 
have influenced Irish speech. re 

We find the word, with the same meaning, in 
Anglo-Saxon as pyt or pytt ; in Old Norse as pyla 
and piita ; and in Old French as pute. The most 
curious fact is that both in Irish and Scotch Gaelic 
the word has acquired an obscene meaning (see 
Armstrong, p. 444), and this is also the case with 
the Old Norse pyta and pita (see Cleasby, p. 480), 
and with the Old French pute. This can hardly 
be accidental. 
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As an element in local names the word is 
narrowly restricted in Celtic lands. It is not 
found, so far as I am aware, anywhere in Wales, 
or Ireland, or the Isle of Man, or in the greater 
part of Scotland. It seems to be confined to 
the old Southern Pictish kingdom, being chiefly 
found in Fife and Perthshire, where names of 
this class are very numerous. Possibly the ob- 
scene meaning had not reached the Picts, but 
elsewhere, as in Ireland, formed a bar to its em- 
ployment in local names. 

i may also be noted that in the Pictish region 
the word seems to have the meaning of a “ por- 
tion” or “allotment” of land. It can hardly sig- 
nify anything else in the names Pittanclerac (the 
“Church land” or “ portion of the clergy”) or 
Pitlochrie, which has the same meaning, as is 
proved by Pittan-cleireach, the older form of the 
name Pitlochrie. We also find this signification 
in Pittentaggart, the “ priest’s land” or “ allot- 
ment,” taggart being the well-known Celtic cor- 
ruption from sacerdos. It has also been supposed 
that pit may be the Pictish form of the Gaelic 
both (Welsh bod), “a hut.” 

I have stated certain problems which I do not 
pretend to solve. But I think it possible that 
the Scottish names in Pit- may preserve an old 
Pictish, and possibly a non-Aryan word, meaning 
a portion of land,” unconnected with the Scan- 
dinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Gaelic, Cymric, French, 
and Latin words, all of which denote a “ hole” or 
hollow.” Isaac TaYtor. 


The prefix pit occurs, as An Inquisitive Ery- 
MOLOGIST has remarked, in many Scottish place- 
names, but it is confined to those parts of Scotland 
occupied by the Picts. It is supposed to be a Pictish 
word (the earliest spelling is Pette) equivalent to 
the Gaelic both (pron. bo), a dwelling (a booth), and 
baile (prov. bally), a townland. Mr, Skene ex- 
plains it as follows :— 

“ Pette is the form of this word in the Book of Deer, 
and it appears to mean a portion of land, as it is con- 
joined with proper names, as Pette-MacGarnait, Pette- 
Malduib. [t also appears connected with Gaelic specific 
names, as Pette an muilenn, ‘ of the mill.’ With the article 
it forms Petten, or Pitten, as in Petten-taggart, termed 
in a charter of the church of Migvie, ‘terra ecclesiz.’ 
It is Pett-an-tsagairt, the priest's land. In the same 

ulary the ‘villula que dicitur Pettemokane’ is 
afterwards apparently called ‘domus cujusdam viri nomine 
Mochan,’ It is synonymous with Both, a dwelling, as we 
find Bothgouanan, near Elgin, has become Pitgownie, 
and Badfodullis, near Aberdeen, Pitfoddles. Dr. Stuart 
points out......that Pit and Bal are frequently used indis- 
criminately,”’ 

Hersert Maxwe.. 


Kisons (7 §. ix. 89, 216, 355; x. 153).— 
Diexa Sequamur means “ high,” but it is not a 
Rame, and a nameless writer should specially shun 
personalities. My “ phonetics” may be “at fault,” 
but an ipse dizit is not proof, nor do phonetics 


count for much in philology. Except on the “ bow- 
wow ” theory, a mere sound, without a meaning, is 
worthless. Saragossa may be a phonetic puzzle, 
but we know its root certainly. 

I offered a probable derivation of kdbob, with its 
suitable meaning, but Diana does not touch it. He 
flies off after vowels alone, at length, while philo- 
logists generally look mainly to consonants for 
roots. The play of vowels about a root may be 
illustrated by “ Mir,” “ Emir,” “ Ameer,” all one 
word, 

Whether the right pronunciation be as I gave it 
or not, it is the way 1 heard it pronounced when 
eating kibobs where the word is familiar and the 
dish common. I do not know the “ Romanized ” (!) 
form of kibob. Is there such a form? Why did 
not Dicna give it? He confidently believes it to 
be Hindustani or Persic, but an anonymous belief 
is not convincing. Again, why did he not give the 
word in his original, with its meaning, so t 
common men might be guided in judgment ? 

Diena is scornful of prevailing mispronuncia- 
tions of Eastern words; but this fact does not help 
our required derivation. A ship once stayed at 
an Asiatic anchorage through stress of weather, and 
within a day’s round I heard the English sailors 
call it ‘‘ Jungle Dick,” the pronunciation on the 
spot being, phonetically, ‘‘ Ying el dik.” 

I repeat, we want a derivation and a meaning 
to sustain its claim. I may name that both the 
Hebrew word which I gave and the Syriac (which 
I referred to) have the long open sound of a on the 
first syllable. 

I venture to think that the word is, as before 
said, Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic, and that it was 
floated eastward with the Mohammedan conquest. 

W. F. Hopson. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Enevanpic: Speaxine §, ix. 
425; x. 37, 155, 233).—As Dr. Hype Crarke 
states that at the second reference he has given us 
his version of a passage in Virgil—which I pre- 
sume is to be found in ‘A®neidos,’ lib. vi. 851-3— 
I really must ask for permission to give two other 
versions of the same passage. Dryden’s is :— 

But, Rome! ’tis thine alone, with awful sway, \ 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way ; 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free :— 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

LI, 1173-7. 

A more modern and also standard version is :— 

Roman ! be thine the sovereign arts of sway, 

To rule, and make the subject-world obey ; 

Give peace its lawe, respect the prostrate foe, 

Abase the lofty, and exalt the low. 
The positions of Rome and our own country are 
not parallel. I cannot explain my meaning in 
‘N. & Q.,’ as I have no wish to attempt to infringe 
the rules of our Editor; but perhaps I may be 
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allowed to say that, so far as I can see, Virgil 
his country to exercise her authority benefi- 
cently, but Dr. Hype CLarke ap to think 
he wished her to efface herself, and be swamped 
amidst a crowd of races, ‘‘ white, black, brown.” 
J. F. Manseres. 
Liverpool, 


In my ‘ Modern English’ (1873) are quotations 
in which occurs the expression “‘ English tongue ” 
from Verstegan (1605), Bentley (1697), and Swift 
(1712). The discovery of many other instances of 
it, centuries earlier, would, however, probably re- 
ward a little search. In the same book may be 
seen, at p. 18, the phrase “ English-speaking” 
qualifying “ peoples.” But nothing is more likely 
than that I was anticipated scores of times in using 
it. F. Hat. 

Marlesford, 

Here is an earlier reference than the one cited : 

“The English tongue being eomposed out of many 

, enjoys, indeed, a variety of their beauties; 
but by this means it becomes also so exceedingly irre- 
gular, that no perfect account of it can be given in 
certain rules, without such long exceptions as would 
much exceed the rules themselves,”—I. Watts, ‘The 
Art of Reading and Writing English,’ London, 1770, 
preface, p. xvii. 

This publication first appeared in 1720. 
Ep. MarsHalt, 


SHavines (7" 8. x. 249).—On con- 
sulting the original edition of ‘ Les Misérables’ (a 
presentation copy to my wife from the illustrious 
author) I find Jean Valjean is represented as 
burying in the forest of Montfermeil a sum of 
money: “ La somme, six cent trente mille francs, 
toute en billets de banque, avait peu de volume et 
tenait dans une boite; seulement, pour préserver la 
boite de ’humidité, il avait placée dans un coffret 
en chéne plein de onan de chAtaignier.” I think 
here that chips would be a better rendering than 
shavings ; as the small quantity of sap-wood in young 
chestnut trees renders their chips (when a coppice 
has been cut down) very dry. The timbers of 
Greensted Church, near Ongar, in Essex, have 
been pronounced to be Spanish chestnut (Castanea 
vulgaris), and the inner section of the slabs, formed 
by trunks of trees cleft in twain, and rudely 
fashioned on their inside faces with an adze, are as 
sound as when the trees were first felled in the days 
of King Edmund. Like camphor wood, chestnut 
timber would seem to be a preservative. On look- 
ing back a few pages of ‘Les Misérables,’ I find 
that Jean Valjean had buried his treasure at the 
foot of an old tree: “ Un chitaignier malade pansé 
avec une plaque de zinc clouée 4 méme sur I’écorce.” 

8. Pasrierp Oxiver, F.S.A. 


I have a Spanish chestnut-wood chest, painted 
outside with figures, attributed to Boucher, and 
covered with vernis Martin. It is still, and always 


has been, used for the property of this 
wood being a preventive of moth, and, no doubt, 
damp. Harotp Matzr, Colonel, 

“ DISCRETION IS THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR” 
(7™ S. x. 85).—Mr. Birxseck Terry's earliest 
instance is in 1611. Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry IV, 
Part I.,’ in its first edition, came out in 1598, at 
Act IV. sc. 4, there is :— 

The better part of valour is discretion. 
The conclusion of Bacon’s essay ‘On Boldness’ 
(xii.) may be taken in illustration of the sentiment 
in its better form :— 

“This is well to be weighed that boldness is ever 
blind; for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences: 
therefore it is ill in counsel, good in execution: so that 
the right use of bold persons is, that they never com- 
mand in chief, but be seconds, and under the direction 
of others. For in counsel it is good to see dangers ; and 
in execution not to see them except they be very great.” 

For the sentiment in its more questionable form 
there isthe line attributableto Menander (‘Fragm.,’ 
Diibner, ad calc. Aristopb., ‘ Bibl. Grec.,’ p. 91): 

avip 6 kal rdAw 
He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 
Tertullian examines the application of the Greek 
line in ‘De Fuga in Persecutione,’ cap. x. See 
Aristotle about avdpéca, ‘ Ethics, b. iii. vii. 

6 88 Oappeiv irepBarrAwv ta HoBepa 
Opacis, K.7.A. 

Or:— 

6 82 avdpeios dvéxrAnktos dvOpwros 
hoBicerar pev Kai Ta To.adra, ws det 
Kai ws 6 Adyos Evexa, b. iii. 
c. vii, §§ 1, 2. Ep. 


[Other references to Shakspeare are acknowledged.) 


Arms or Giascow (7" S. x. 248).—These arms 
are blazoned thus: Argent, an oak tree growing 
out of a mount in base, with a bird standing on the 
top thereof, and a bell hanging on a branch in the 
sinister side, and, in base, a salmon with a ring in 
its mouth, all proper. They commemorate an 
incident in the life of St. Kentigern (popularly 
known in Scotland as St. Mungo). It is told ip 
the thirty-sixth chapter of Jocelin’s ‘ Life of St. 
Kentigern’ how goureth, queen of K 
Rederech, gave a ring which she had recei 
from the king to a soldier whom she permitted to 
be her paramour. The king’s attention was called 
to the fact that the soldier was wearing the ring he 
had given to his wife. Rederech took the soldier 
on a hunting expedition, and, while the latter was 
asleep, drew the ring from his finger and flung it 
into the river. He then returned home and 
demanded the ring from his wife. Of course it 
was not forthcoming, and Queen Langoureth was at 
her wits’ end to escape the punishment with which 
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her incensed lord threatened her. In her distress 
she sent a messenger to ask counsel of Bishop 
Kentigern. What followed is best told in Jocelin’s 
own words (translated) :— 

“The saintly bishop, instructed by the Holy Ghost 
and by virtue from on high, knowing the whole story 
before the arrival of the messenger, ordered him to go 
with a hook to the bank of the river Clod aforesaid, to 
cast the hook into the stream, and to bring back to him 
straightway the first fich that was caught upon it and 
taken out of the water. The man did what the saint 
commanded, and exhibited in the presence of the man 
of God a large fish which is commonly called a salmon ; 
and on his ordering it to be cut open and gutted in his 

nce, he found in it the ring in question, which he 
straightway sent by the same messenger to the queen” 
han Historians of Scotland,’ vol. vy. p, 101, Edinburgh, 
1874). 

The result was that the king, on receiving the 
ring, laid aside his jealous ire, the penitent queen 
confessed her guilt (though not, as we gather, to 
her husband), and they lived happily together ever 
after. Hersert Maxwe.t. 


Your correspondent will find an explanation of 
the curious arms of the city of Glasgow in Mr. 
Andrew Macgeorge’s ‘ Old Glasgow, the Place and 
People,’ pp. 93-98. He should also consult 
pp. 17-27. Epwarp Peacock. 


Your correspondent will find an admirable 
explanation of these arms in Seton’s ‘ History of 
Scottish Heraldry.’ Not having the volume by 
me, I regret that I cannot give the exact reference. 

(Ma. Gro. Nerison quotes 

The tree that never grew, 

The bird that never flew, 

The fish that never swam, 

The bell that never rang. 
Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Castett or East Hatter, Camps, (7" §. ix. 8, 
91,172, 371).—Light has been thrown on the ques- 
tion of the Downing pedigree, which arose out of 
this query. George Downing, master of Ipswich 
Grammar School, had several sons, one of whom was 
Emmanuel Downing, married April 10, 1622, Lucy, 
daughter of Adam Winthrop, of Groton, near Box- 
ford, Suffolk, sister of Winthrop who became first 

rnor of Massachusetts. Their eldest son was 

ge Downing, the first baronet. He was 
buried in woollen at Croydon, Cambs., July 22, 
1684. Can any one furnish information about 
the George Downing who was master of Ipswich 
Grammar School ? 

H. W. P. Stevens, Rector of East Hatley. 


“Spy ror ripives” x. 186).—This game 
used to be common when I was a boy in Derby- 
shire, where it was known as “‘I spy the devil’s 
eye.” Probably the lads play it yet. The game 
was only played in the dusk and after dark, and I 
never knew girls take part in it. Any number 


played, in two parties of equal strength, and from 
a base, generally a wall wlan end. Sides were 
chosen by counting out, or footing, the leaders 
finally “ footing it” to determine which side should 
remain in goal (the base) for spies. The outside 
then ran from goal shouting, “ Out! out!” and each 
hid himself somewhere within a distance of not less 
than one hundred yards from the base, the leader 
being the last to hide, shouting, “ Ready !” when he 
supposed all were under cover. At the word 
“ Ready,” the spies —— spreading in front to 
spy. One was left in goal, with discretionary power 
of following the spies twenty or thirty yards. The 
spies searched till one of the hiding party was 
discovered, or till one of them sprang out to 
capture a spy. In either case the spy shouted, 
“I spy! I spy! the devil’s eye! In!in!in!” It 
was then a chase of the out-party after the spies, who, 
if caught, had to carry the captors into the goal. If 
good generalship was shown, the whole party of 
spies could be led into ambush, all be caught, and 
the entire out-party would ride into goal. The 
captured spies who first got into goal with their 
riders ran out to meet the tardy —— and sub- 
jected them to buffetings with caps, knotted neck- 
cloths, or ropes’ ends. The out-party then took 
the place of spies, and so the game went on for 
perhaps an hour. Sometimes the out-party made 
a pretence of hiding, and, working round, would 

to take possession of the base, and to prevent this 
was the duty of the one left as goal keeper. If he 
discovered the attempt, he shouted, “In, in, in! I 
spy, I spy!” and then there was a rush of both 
parties to first possess the goal. If the out-party 
took possession, they mounted the backs of the 
spies, and rode them out from goal about fifty yards 
and back. I believe the game is very old, and, 
though rough, it is a good one. 

Taos, Ratcvirre. 
Worksop. 


Cuapman’s ‘Aut Foots’ (7" vi. 47; vii. 
177, 513; x. 50).—The auctioneers appended the 
following note to the entry of Lot 254 in the sale 
catalogue of Mr. Ouvry’s books :— 

“Mr. Dyce, in reference to this copy, says : This 
= dedication (i, ¢., to Sir T. Walsingham) is found, 

believe, only in a single copy of this play.” 
I have italicized the words this copy with reference 
to Dr. Nicnotson’s remark that there “is 
nothing in the said catalogue proving that the copy 
therein set forth was that from which Mr. Col- 
lier took his reprints.” The entry, perhaps, does 
not prove anything, except that the auctioneers 
believed it to be the unique copy referred to by 
Mr. Dyce, and after the lapse of eight years and a 
half it may very likely be too late to ask Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge for their reasons for 
this opinion. It would, however, be well, as a last 
chance, that their sale books should be examined. 
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Unless this mysterious copy turns up, I think all 
reasonable people will allow that Dr. NicHotson 
has fairly made out his case, 

As regards the charges of forgery against Mr. 
Collier, I think Dr. Nicnotsow cannot have care- 
fully read my note in 7" §. vii. 513, in which I 
adduced the case of the Heber copy of Marlowe 
and Chapman's‘ Hero and Leander’ as an instance 
of error on the part of the critics. On the general 
question, I will merely say that it has always given 
me pain to see the name of a man who undoubtedly 
did great service to our knowledge of early English 
literature, and who was on intimate terms with the 
most eminent scholars of his day, associated with 
epithets which more properly befit a Dodd or a 

‘auntleroy. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Tomas Becxetr’s Grace Cup §, x. 226, 
292).—The grace cup, so called, mentioned in a 
London Journal 1850, is well known, and belongs 
to the Duke of Norfolk. There is no gold about it. 
It has been exhibited several times, lately at the 
Tudor Exhibition. The mount, which is good, is 
marked 1525-1526. In fact, the only part that 
could have belonged to Becket is the ivory cup and 
cover, which are so plain that it would be difficult 
to affix a date with any certainty. It has always 
appeared to me that the T. B. surmounted by a 
mitre started the theory of the cup having belooged 
to Thomas Becket. But if in 1526, when the 
silver-gilt mount was made, the tradition existed 
of St. Thomas having once ed the cup, 
would any one have changed Thomas Cant., the 
saint’s known name, into his secular name, by 
which he was less known at any rate? The cup 
is very interesting, however, apart from its attri- 
bution. JIC. J. 


Arrer, Berore, &c. (7 S. x. 205).—In the 
sentences given by Dr. Brewer, after and before 
are prepositions, and believing, as I do on the faith 
of old Lindley Murray, that “ prepositions govern 
the objective case,” I should on that ground hold 
any one to be a grammatical miscreant who re- 
marked, “The officers must enter before I,” or 
said, “ As for Jones, Smith is always before he in 
paying his rent.” Also, if I did hear any educated 
person express the opinion, “‘ He is no better than 
me,” I should think the speaker had made a very 
regrettable slip, for “ conjunctions ”—again to lean 
on the castigator of my youth and the staff of my 
declining years—“ connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns,” 
and, moreover, “when the qualities of different 
things are compared, the latter noun or pronoun 
o+++.agrees with the verb, or is governed by the 
verb or the preposition expressed or understood: 
as, ‘Thou art wiser than I,’ that is, ‘than I am,’ 
‘They loved him more than me,’ i. ¢., ‘ more than 
they loved me’” (Rules XVIIL and XX.). 


Yet C. C. B. is pleased with himself for ha 
written ‘‘Grammar be hanged!” in ‘N. & Q’ 
(7™ ix. 174; x. 206), and Dr. Brewer is of 
opinion that all English grammar, barring excep- 
tions, might be contained in one of your columns, 
** We have no syntax,” he says, “and no prosody ” 
(7" 8. ix. 243). This singular view might bave 
been more modestly expressed in the singular 
number. 

It is not very long since I learnt from a Shake- 
speare editor that English is not a language, but a 
jargon. Alas! how Shakespeare is to be pitied for 
having been born to such a miserable heritage in 
the way of mother-tongue. What untold fame 
might have been his had the case been otherwise! 
I marvel to think that the finest literature in the 
world should have been written in a jargon. 
“ * Curiouser and curiouser !’ cried Alice—she was 
so much surprised that for the moment she quite 


forgot how to speak good English.” 
Sr. 


Until instances from Swift, Addison, or Mac- 
aulay are produced of the use of than as a pre- 
position, I shall always believe ‘‘ He is no better 
than me ” to be faulty English. I believe it to beno 
more a preposition than its Latin equivalent quam, 
Before and behind are used in English both as pre- 

itions and adverbs; just as ante and post are in 
in, than and quam never. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


Dr. SacHEveRELL (7" §, ix. 466; x. 96, 177, 
257).—The following paragraph in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September, 1747, p. 446, 
col. 1, gives full support to Mr. Srepens’s note 
at the first reference:— 

“ Saturday 26.—Three men were committed to Wood- 
street compter, and the sexton and gravedigger of St 
Andrew's Holborn to Newgate, for stealing 150 leaden 
coffins out of that church, among them those of Dr, 
Sacheverel and Sally Salisbury.” 

Watrter Boswett-Srove. 


“A RUMP AND Dozen” (7 S, x. 48, 134, 178). 
—Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers were 
frequently “three-bottle men.” A common bet 
was a “ramp and dozen”—not a dozen oysters, 
but a dozen bottles of claret or port. This ramp 
of beef, cooked as steaks, and the dozen of wine, 
provided entertainment for the bettor, the bettee, 
and, say, two friends. C. H. T. Wrer. 


Ivrivenza (7" S. ix. 184),—The earliest refer- 
ence to this epidemic mentioned by your corre- 
spondents is in 1782. In Sir J. E. Smith's 
* Correspondence of Linneus’ (vol. i. p. 214) is 
a letter from Mr. Jobn Ellis to the great naturalist, 
dated London, Sept. 8, 1767, in which he says :— 

“ Our friend been of a 
h t; the icians here give i 
of the nfo I hope he will get the better of it; but 
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grows eak, notwithstanding he goes out ¢ 
and has the best advice,” 
Evidently the treatment of the disease was differ- 
ent from the present. B. W. S. 


The following sarcastically co-relati 
the influenza and j ohn Sie. are from the pen 
the poet Thomas Campbell :— 

“London, March 7, 1803. John Leyden is still in 
London. An infectious influenza is going about, and the 
north wind is freezing one’s heart.” 

“March 27, 1803. London has been visited in one 
month by John Leyden and the influenza! Saul hath 
slain his thousands and David his tens of thousands, 
They are both raging with great violence. John has 
been dubbed Dr. —4 and the influenza has been 
called La Grippe. The latter complaint has confined 
Telford and myself for a week or so, the former has 
attacked us several times.” 

“ April 1, 1803, Leyden has gone at last to diminish 
the population of India.""—Memoir (oy Thomas Brown) 

refixed to Leyden’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (Nimmo, Edin- 
h, 1875), p. xlix. 
Leyden, more’s the pity, never returned. We 


could have better spared La —— 
£0. NEILson. 


Tennyson’s ‘ Princess,’ v., L. 370 (7 S. x. 88). 
—Is the “running flood” the river Ganges? When 
I was a child I knew by heart a piece beginning, 
“ Here is a sad sight, a Hindoo mother has thrown 
her smiling babe into the river Ganges,” so that it 
might die in the ‘‘ Sacred Stream.” 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 


‘Brack Eres’: Sonner (py Tennyson ?) 
8.x. 188).—This sonnet is not included in ‘ Works 
of Alfred Tennyson,’ 1884 (Macmillan). 

. Curnsert We cz, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


IncuBatp (7" x. 207).—In the ac- 
count of Mrs. Inchbald appearing in the European 
Magazine, January, 1788, vol. xiii. p. 5, it is stated 
that her husband was buried at York. 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


ALLEcrep Cuance or Curate IN Icetanp (7% 
8. x. 6, 138, 192).—There may be different views 
as to the results of “precession,” or there may be 
a differing application of terms. To me precession 

& mystic result in its reputed application 
or effect on the aspect, shape, or construction of 
the various astronomical constellations, by which 
outlying stars may in time become separated from 
their reputed connexion, and so become affiliated 
to other and different groups. I think there are 
indications thereof even in the historical period. 

But I wish to draw attention to the alleged 
changes of climate in the case not of Iceland, but 
of Ireland. We meet with the classical term “Icy 
Ierne,” thus combining both lands in one expression. 
But I consider that when Claudian wrote of 


“ glacialis Ierne ” he merely used a poetical figure of 
speech, and is not to be taken literally. JIerne, or 
Ireland, known as Hibernia, is thus connected 
with winter or wintry; Sanskrit hima, cold ; 
Greek yeiua, Latin hiberna, hiberno, 
hibernus, from hiems (cf. Indic Himalaya, our 
hibernate). So the expression “Icy Ierne” is a 
mere figure of speech, and has no bearing on the 
real climate of Ireland. A. Haut. 


To what extent changes of climate are due to 
astronomical causes, either alone or combined, 
acting —7 or indirectly, is a question which 
will be found very fully discussed in ‘Climate 
and Time,’ and other works, by James Croll ; in 
‘The Great Ice Age,’ by James Geikie; and in 
* The Ice Age in North America,’ by Wright. 

Horace W. Monckton. 

3, Pump Court, Temple. 


Joun Lancuorne (1735-1779) S. x. 209).— 
In the ‘ Lives of Eminent and Illustrious English- 
men,’ by G. G. Cunningham, it is stated that Lang- 
horne’s 
* poem, entitled ‘Genius and Valour,’ was written as a 
set-off against Churchill’s attack on the Scottish cha- 
racter, in his ‘Prophecy of Famine,’ It was well re- 
ceived, especially in Scotland, and procured for its author 
the diploma of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh,” 


—Vol., vi, p. 92. 
J. F. 
Liverpool, 


In the “Life” prefixed to ‘ The Poetical Works of 
John Langhorne, D.D.,’ Cooke's edition, 1798, it 


(7™ | is said (p. 10) that 


“ about this time [1768] he obtained the title of Doctor 

in Divinity, supposed to be conferred on him through the 

interest of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

It is safe to assume, therefore, that Dr. Langhorne 

held a Lambeth degree. Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Maunder’s ‘ Biography’ states that in his poem 
‘Genius and Valouy” Dr. Langhorne defended 
Scotland from the scurrility thrown out by 
Churchill in his ‘ Prophecy of Famine,’ and in con- 
sequence the University of Edinburgh compli- 
mented him with the degree of D.D. Possibly, if 
the date of the above poem is known, a clue to the 
entry of the degree may be obtained. 

H. 

Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary ’ states that 
he received 
“a very flattering letter in 1766 from Dr. Robertson, 
the celebrated historian, and principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, requesting him to accept a diploma for 
the degree of D.D.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


SomerseTsHire ANTIQUARIAN SoctettEs (7" 
x. 109).—In reply to Canras., the Wells Natural 


History and Archzological Society is the title of 
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a society here—honorary , Miss Livett ; 

ident, the Bishop of Bath and Wells. I be- 
eve a similar society exists at Shepton Mallet, 
another at Glastonbury, and a third at Wincanton. 


H. W. Liverr. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Taz Sropy or Dante ww (7* §. v. 
85, 252, 431, 497; vi. 57; x. 118).—As another 
proof of the most inadequate estimate which our 
eighteenth century forefathers, with the exception 
of Gray, and no doubt a few others, formed of one 
of the greatest poets that ever lived, may be men- 
tioned Goldsmith’s criticism—if it is worthy to be 
called criticism—in his ‘ Inquiry into the nt 
State of Polite Learning,’ chap. iii. One must 
conclude from this that Goldsmith was acquainted 
with Dante at first hand, greatly as he underrated 
the poet. Goldsmith seems, however, to have 
recognized in a dim way that Dante was the father 
of modern Italian poetry. Does Goldsmith men- 
tion Dante anywhere else? But the eighteenth 
century Italians themselves seem to have appre- 
ciated their great poet as little as foreigners did. 
In a notice of Dante amongst the brief memoirs 
prefixed to ‘Rime Oneste de’ Migliori Poeti,’ com- 
piled by Angelo Mazzoleni, and published at Bas- 
sano so late as 1791, all that the critic has to 
say in praise of Dante’s poetry is, “ Allo stile di lui 
si da il carattere di evidente e robusto.” This is 
damning with faint praise with a vengeance ! If we 
did not know that Signor Mazzoleni was speaking 
of Dante we might suppose that he was alluding to 
some spirited ballad writer. Truly it was time for 
Monti to bring back his countrymen to the study 
of Dante by his ‘ Bassvilliana,’ written a few years 
later than the date of Mazzoleni’s copious and useful 
anthology. May I ask if there is any mention of 
Dante in the writings of Addison or Pope ? 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


AmsrosE §, x. 165, 233).—I am 
aceused by C. C. B. of “ entirely misleading ” state- 
ments ing Mr. Gosse’s criticism of Philips 
in Ward’s ‘English Poets.’ The gravity of the 
charge is considerable, and there is little wonder 
that C. OC. B., having made it, shrinks from 
answering his own question, “ What shall be said 
of Mr. Bayye?” What I have to say of and for 
myself is, that I raised no question about Mr. 
Gosse’s critical estimate of Philips, which, like 
other critical estimates, is a matter of opinion. 
But I did venture to say that Mr. Gosse’s descrip- 
tion of the odes is inadequate, and I quoted his 
words in support of mycontention. He calls them 
* his odes to Tage y persons, and in particular to 
children.” This, I repeat, does not appear to me 
to convey an accurate account of Philips’s odes, 
and I cannot see that approval or disapproval of 
their poetic quality makes any difference. 

Bat C. C. B. proceeds yet further in his character 


of champion. After quoting what he holds I ought 
to have quoted, he continues thus :— 
“Upon this it may be observed that its 

are quite ‘correct in point of fact,’ for Mr. Gosse does 
not say that ‘all’ the odes are addressed to ‘ children of 
quality’ or to ‘private persons.’ He only selects for 
praise those which are so addressed, and in this he exer. 
cises, as one may be allowed to think, a sound judgment,” 


Now this puts a direct issue, and may help us to 
reach the truth. Presumbly OC. ©. B. is specially 
familiar with the odes, and is prepared to sub- 
stantiate his statements and to explain difficulties 
that he presents to the uninitiated. According to 
my copy of Philips (Edinburgh, 1781), there isa 
group of ten odes, followed by two songs of three 
stanzas each, which are also included under the 
general heading ‘ Odes.’ As these two lays, how- 
ever, are not addresses, but treat respectively of 
such public characters as Strephon and a “ fair 
coquette,” and the poet and his Zelinda, | may 
fairly be eliminated from the discussion. Of the 
ten that remain, five relate to children, so that 
among the other five must be those addressed “ to 
private persons,” which ©. C. B. says Mr. Gosse 
praises with such nicety of discrimination. Now 
it is here that more light is wanted. Were all the 
five individuals specified in these odes “ private 
persons,” or were some of them public characters ; 
and if there were some in both classes, which were 
which? One of them was Cuzzoni, the Italian 
singer; three were ‘‘ right honourabler,” Robert 
Walpole, Earl Cowper, and William Pulteney; 
and the fifth was the Earl of Halifax, for whom 
Philips fervently declares the Muses will moum 
for ever. Apart altogether from the light that 
history sheds on these people, a perusal of the odes 
themselves implies that in every case the theme had 
national interest. How then do we stand? If 
these are private persons, then no doubt we must 
group with them Mrs. Siddons, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Robert Peel, John Bright, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Perhaps, when he is settling the 
matter, C. C. B. will kindly say whether this is 80. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ambrose Philips’s lines, ‘To Miss Charlotte 
Pulteney in her Mother’s Arms,’ beginning “Timely 
blossom, infant fair,” included in Mr. F. T. Pal- 

ve's ‘Golden Treasury,’ are also in Walter 

ornbury’s ‘Two Centuries of Song,’ 1867, with 
a pretty accompanying illustration by G. H. Thomas; 
also in ‘ Burlesque Plays and Poems,’ in the “ Uni- 
versal Library,” edited by Prof. Henry Morley, 1887, 
with Carey’s amusing ‘Namby-Pamby’ parody. 
Philips’s ‘ Poems’ were reprinted a little later than 
1793-1807 (the date of Anderson’s ‘ Poets’), 98 
they are included in Chalmers’s ‘ Poets,’ 1810, 
vol. xiii. I take these last-mentioned dates from 
the London Library Catalogue, 1888, p. 849, and 
Appendix, pp. 205-6. Jowaraan 
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Bew Attey: Deror (7" §. x. 183, 234).— 
Referring to Jaypex’s remarks respecting the 
breaking up of the old burying-ground, now 
covered by Broad Street station, he says “the 
buried remains were carted away.” I remember it 
well, and perhaps the following may be of interest. 

A few weeks ago, I happened to be on one of 
the platforms of the Broad Street station, where 
extensive alterations are being carried out (it was 
in the evening), and whilst waiting for a train, one 
of the newsboys came up and asked me if I would 
like a “ skeleton’s head”; and pointing to a large 
heap of earth, &c., said, “There are lots of bones and 
skulls there.” Not exactly realizing for the moment 
what he meant, I said, “No”; but afterwards I 
remembered the old burying-ground, and con- 
cluded that these were some of the remains which 
had not been carefully “carted away,” and regretted 
that I did not say “ Yes.” This only shows that 
some of these removals from old burying-grounds, 
&c., for so-called improvements are not always 
carefully carried out. Bell Alley I always under- 
stood was a continuation from Leathersellers’ 
Buildings to Moorgate Street. T. R. Sueer. 

37, Wightman Road, Hornsey, N. 


“Lap, KINDLY Licut” §, x. 184, 233).— 
I regret to have displeased Mancunrensis, who 
seems unaware of the extreme popularity of the 
late cardinal’s “lines.” I quite accept their “essen- 
tially personal reference,” but such is also the cha- 
racter of many of the Psalms ascribed to David, 
which have always been sung “by a congregation,” 
The “‘ poem or hymn ” was first introduced by the 
High Church party, so it is sung in many (Anglo) 
Catholic churches. As to the “‘ Angel faces,” I am 
guided by the terms “loved long since and lost 
awhile”; this last term implies a prospective re- 
covery, 80 we are not limited in our quest for the 
meaning to “innocent childhood” or “ boyhood 
and youth,” but must entertain some idea that we 
can connect with proximate manhood. I insist 
Upon this position : that, if the poetical figure here 
adopted were really simple, the author would have 
found no difficulty in explaining it to his querist. 

I did not read the ‘Apologia,’ nor should I now; 

» having watched J. H. Newman’s career for 
more than half a century, I fancy I have little to 
learn. A. H. 


_ “Lead, kindly light” appears to me clear and 
simple, as plain as poetic effusions are. Are not 
the “Angel faces” sweet friends who had been 
loved on earth, now dead, thus “ lost awhile,” and 
having no special connexion with the time when 
was not ever thus”? If there is any other 
reading of the last verse I should be grateful to be 
informed of it. A. B. 


Manconieysis may refer, in illustration of his 
remarks upon this poem, to the Academy for 


contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ prints in its authentic 
form the letter which Cardinal Newman wrote to 
him in answer to a question upon the meaning of 
‘* Angel faces,” which long friendship enabled him 
to ask. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Tue Custom or Dunmow (7 S. x. 143, 234, 
298).—In an amusing livret entitled ‘ History of 
the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Custom,’ by William 
Andrews, F.R.H.S., published by William Tegg & 
Co., 1877, on p. 15 there is this paragraph :— 

“For many years the ancient custom was numbered 
with things belonging to the past. Coming to more 
recent times, we find it stated by Mr. John Timbs that 
‘It is reported in the neighbourhood that when our ex- 
cellent Queen had been married a year and a day the 
then Lord of the Manor privately offered the Flitch of 
Bacon to her Majesty, who declined the compliment ; 
but be it true or not, the same generosity was not ex- 
tended to the less elevated claimants.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the above on dit may be less substantial 
than the excerpt given by N. E. R. at the last 
reference. Frepk. 


I have learned on excellent authority that Lord 
and Lady Northwick claimed and carried off the 
Dunmow flitch in 1856. Many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will remember the picturesque figure of the courtly 
Chevalier de Chatelain and the “at homes” of his 
musical wife. They also were amongst the modern 
pilgrims to Dunmow, and claimed the flitch soon 
after Harrison Ainsworth’s resuscitation of the 
custom. A. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Untiversity Decrees S. x. 289).—There 
are degrees and degrees, and Mr, Caper should 
distinguish between the first degree taken and a 
higher degree in the same faculty. We may safely 
sa that no first degree was ever taken simply by 
prying a fee, and if they were sometimes taken 
onty by reading a thesis (keeping an act, as it is 
called), we must remember, first, that the thesis in 
itself was a proof of some knowledge at any rate, 
and, secondly, that it was followed by questions not 
only on its own subject, but on others connected 
with it. This was, in fact,a vivd voce examination: 
and, indeed, I take examinations in writing to be 
comparatively modern. Here is a query: How far 
back can they be traced? As to higher degrees, 
acts were formerly kept for them too, and are still 
kept, except for the M.A. degree. Of this it is cer- 
tainly true, in a sense, that it can be “acquired by 
the payment of a fee,” but not to the full extent of 
the words. If it were strictly true, anybody whom- 
soever could go and buy the degree, just as you can 
buy anything else over a counter, which, I suppose 
I need not say, is absurd. 

Cc. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


This question seems a little ambiguous. It is 


Aug. 30, 1890, p. 174, in which Dr. Greenhill, a 


only the first degree for which an examination is 
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required. Shoals of Masters of Arts take their 
degree every year “‘ by the payment of a fee.” But 
the British public still seems to think that the 
M.A. degree is a testimony of merit far beyond 
that which attaches to the B.A. degree; whereas 
it merely implies that a man is a few years older. 
The Cambridge and Oxford Calendars afford in- 
formation as to when a thesis is required. 


Sixeutar Custom (7 §. ix. 328, 395, 478; x. 
70, 238).—The record of this custom in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
demands a contribution from Pepys, which he gives 
on the authority of Sir H. Cholmly, who, on his 
way with him to Westminster, Sept. 23, 1667, told 
him 


“how merry the Kingand Duke of York and Court were 
the other day when they were abroad a-hunting. They 
came to Sir G. Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, and there 
were entertained and all made drunk; and being all 
drunk, Armerer did come to the King and swore to him 
by God. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘you are not so kind to the Duke 
of York as late as you used to be.’ ‘ Not 1?’ says tae 
King. ‘Why so?’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘if you are, let us 
drink his health.’ ‘Why, let us,’ says the King. Then 
he fell on his knees and drank it; and, having done, the 
King began to drink it, ‘ Nay, Sir,’ says Armerer, ‘ by 
God you must do it on your knees!’ So he did, and 
then all the company.” 
KI.uicrew. 


Merapnor (7" S. x. 266).—With reference to 
the statement in the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ to 
which Mr. Warp draws attention, that it was “a 
peculiarity of Swift’s style not to have employed 
one metaphor in all his works,” perhaps the follow- 
ing quotation, in connexion with the subject in 
question, may not be uninteresting to your corre- 
spondent, viz. :— 

“ Besides his strength of idiom, besides his combined 

earnestness and humour, Swift Aas another power as 
rare. It is that of presenting thought in lucid metaphor 
or allegory sustained through a long train of implicit 
reasoning. It is by such travesty of metaphysics that he 
avenged himself on what seemed to him the wordy 
triflings of philosophy; and it is this which gives at 
once its chief subtiety and much of its interest to his 
most characteristic work.” 
The italics are mine, of course. Vide p. 499 of 
*The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin,’ by Henry Craik, M.A. (Murray, London, 
1882). Hewry Geratp Horr. 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 


Americanisms (7 §, ix. 406, 424; x. 52, 191). 
—Mnr. Txorsvrn quotes a list of words from the 
novel ‘The Mysterious Stranger,’ “ which,” he 
states, “are invariably used throughout the United 
States and Canada.” I must take exception to this 
list, which really gives a very false impression of 
words in use in Canada. Your readers must not 
overlook the fact that words used in the States do 
not by any means necessarily have the same mean- 
ing in Canada, which occupies in methods of pro- 


nunciation and use of words that half-way position 
between England and the States which she holds 
in many other, if not all, respects. 

Candy is not invariably used in this country; 
“sweets” is in very general use in portions of 
Eastern Canada, specially among the upper classes, 
The same may be said of stores instead of “ shops,” 
only to a greater degree. We say dry-goods, bat 
this is not an equivalent to “ drapery.” The use of 
supper as meaning “tea” (the meal) has a very 
limited use indeed, being almost entirely a Yankee- 
ism. Such a usage is almost confined to railway or 
steamboat travel. Lunch as meaning “ supper” is 
really unknown in Canada, and not in common 
use in many states that I know of. 

Clerk never means “‘ labourer” in Canada, and 
when it means ‘‘ shopman” is usually accompanied 
by some explanatory word, such as “ dry-goods 
clerk,” “shop” or “* store clerk,” &c. 

The use of such an expression as fire a rock= 

“throw a stone”; get up, hurry up or hustle, say 
=“ gee up,” “be quick,” “I say,” is scarcely worth 
noticing, as it must be apparent to the most casual 
reader that such expressions are pure slang and 
nothing else. To give such uses as being instances 
of ordinary or general conversation in Canada or 
the United States is quite inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. 
We do not say postals for “letters,” nor sacks for 
** jackets,” nor trade for “‘ shopping,” in Canada; 
but posted as meaning “informed” is not seldom 
used. ArcaeR Marty, 

Winnipeg, Canada, 

There is a common American practice, which 
has been in existence for several years, but which I 
do not think I have seen mentioned in ‘N. & Q.. 
the omission of the definite article between the 
name of a king and his distinguishing number. 
Thus, the Americans say—or, at all events, write 
—Charles Second, Louis Fourteenth, where we 
should write Charles the Second, Louis the Four- 
teenth. This, to an Englishman, has an odd effect, 
and it is difficult to account for the practice, except 
on the ground of concision. If this is carried much 
farther we may expect to be introduced shortly to 
Charles Bald and Peter Great. Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, on the first page of his last romance, ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,’ as originally published in 
Scribner’s Magazine, is made to write of ‘ David 
First.” W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Payoramic Paint (7™ x. 247).—F. A. L.’s 
“ several dozens of small coloured prints, all exactly 
two inches in height, and in width varying from 
two to five, six, or seven inches,” were probably 
snipped, for the beautifying of a scrap-book, from 
‘Going to Epsom Races,’ published by S. & J. 
Fuller, Temple of Fancy, 4, Rathbone Place, 1819, 
price 15s. coloured, 10s. 6d. plain. I have seen ® 
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copy of this attractive print folded up in cloth 
covers, and another in a pepper-box shaped white 
wooden case, decorated with racehorses and jockeys, 
the print reeling out like a tape measure, while 
my own is laid down in the original nine strips, 
each 8} inches long, one under the other. 
Anprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


These would no doubt be after Alken, and re- 
present scenes on the road to the course at Epsom 
or of similar scenes to or from a prize fight, both of 
which are familiar to me in their original state, in 
long rolls, kept in round painted boxes. 

Harotp Ma et, Col. 


Ciercrmen Partiament (7 x. 245).— 
The Act for the Exclusion of Clergymen from the 
House of Commons was passed in consequence of 
the election of Horne Tooke, who was a priest. 
There has never been a decision upon the question 
whether it also applies to deacons. The J. W. 
Henley, so long member for Oxon, who became the 
father of the House of Commons, a man specially 
apt to perceive an objection, was a deacon. 

I write the notice of Mr. Henley on the autbo- 
rity of a letter in the Morning Post from Mr. 
Morris Fuller, of which there was an insertion, 
without any refutation by the family, in a local 

rt. Mr. Faller spoke of it as an open secret 
wn to a few. Ep. MarsHALt. 


Hallam shows that in the thirteenth century the 
inferior clergy were regularly summoned at every 
Parliament. (See his statements and instances, 
‘State of Europe during Middle Ages,’ chap. viii. 
pt. iii., 1872, iii, 131-138.) 

Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory, 1887, gives a 
list of “renouncing clergymen,” who at the end of 
1885 numbered eighty-eight. The list includes 
two or three well-known names, ¢.g., James An- 
thony Froude and Leslie Stephen. W. C. B. 


_ The reason why priests are excluded from sitting 
in the House of Commons—they can sit in the 
House of Lords—is because they are eligible for a 
seat in the lower House of Convocation. In the 
Act of the Restraint of Appeals, passed in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., it is laid down that England 
18 an empire, i.¢., not subject to any external 
power, either civil or ecclesiastical; that there are 
two co-ordinate powers, the civil and the ecclesi- 
astical, each having its own legislature and judi- 
cature—Parliament with its civil judicature and 
Convocation with its ecclesiastical courts. These 
together, under the monarch, make up the State. 
Consequently a layman cannot sit in the lower 
House of Convocation, because he may sit in the 
aouse of Commons, and equally a priest cannot 
sit in the House of Cammons. Whether a deacon 
may sit is not so clear, for a deacon cannot sit in 
Vocation, Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


Doxe or (7 §. x. 5, 174).—Mr. 
Morpruyn may be interested to know that the 
parish book of St. Peter’s, Dublin, contains the 
following entry, attested by the signature of 
“Tsaac Mann, Archdeacon ”:— 

Christenings, 1769.—April 30, Arthur, son of the Right 

Hen, Earl and Countess of Mornington. 
In curious conflict with this entry is the pedigree 
registered among the “‘ Lord Entries” in the office 
of the Ulster King at Arms, in which May 1, 
1769, is given as the date of the duke’s birth. 
May 1, 1769, has heretofore been universally 
accepted as the duke’s birthday, and was kept as 
such by the Iron Duke himself. In consequence 
of this, the Duke of Connaught, born on that day 
in 1850, was named Arthur, in graceful compliment 
to the duke. Besides, in 1815 the Countess of 
Mornington, the duke’s mother, in answer to an in- 
quiry, stated that her son Arthur was born on 
May 1, 1769. But how can this date be possible 
in face of the entry in the parish register of St. 
Peter’s? The register appears to have been kept 
with strict regularity, and its correctness is cor- 
roborated by an announcement in Lxshaw's Maga- 
zine, which in its May number (1769) has this 
entry: “ April 29, the Countess of Mornington of 
@ son.” 

Another confirmation that the date was earlier 
than May 1 is furnished by the day-book of the 
apothecary in Dawson Street who supplied medi- 
cine to Lady Mornington. The entry is dated 
“Sunday, 30 April, 1769.” It was exhibited at 
the Dublin Exhibition of i872 by Dr. Evans, who 
then occupied the apothecary’s house, 49, Dawson 
Street. 

It has been stated that a nurse who attended 
Lady Mornington gave evidence before an election 
committee as to the exact date of the duke’s birth, 
in order to meet an objection that he was under 
age at the time of his return as member for Trim 
on April 29,1790. An examination of the com- 
mittee book, however, set this rumour at rest, for 
although a resolution was passed that “ Mrs, 
Masters, of Dangan Castle, do attend this com- 
mittee with the family Bible in which the entry of 
the births of the children of the late Earl of 
Mornington is made,” the petition was withdrawn. 
All of which is in curious conflict with the extract 
from the Freeman’s Journal of May, 1769, giving 
the date as May 6, which is cited by Mr. SituarD 
(ante, p. 174). SypNey Scroreg. 

Tompkinsville, New York. 


Jupictan Wurrrine 1x Enotanp §. viii. 
287, 357, 432,; ix. 253; x. 173).—About the 
year 1836 I saw a man with bare back flogged at 
a cart’s tail, to which one of his hands was lashed 
at each side. A white horse slowly dragged the 
vehicle up a terribly steep hill for three-quarters 
of a mile, from “ Passage” to the Long Stone, the 
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bounds of the borough of Saltash. Two men, armed 
with cats-o’-nine-tails, laid on heavily, and were 
scolded by the beadle or crier, in uniform, for not 
hitting harder. I think the crime was robbery 
from woman. H. T. Wren. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Venetian Printing Press. By Horatio F. Brown. 
(Nimmo. 
Tue early Venetian press is one of the chief glories of 
the great city on the Adriatic. It is at the outeet and 
for many eubnoqnent years an alien importation, the 
mames of most of the great early printers being 
foreign. This fact, however, detracts little from the 
credit of Venice. To the knowledge how liberal was 
in the fifteenth century its government and how price- 
less were the manuscripts it possessed, as much as to the 
cheapness of paper, may be attributed the sustained 
migration from Germany of skilled and enterprising 
workmen, by whom its reputation as one of the chief 
homes of printing was established. In the fifteenth 
century, as regards both beauty of workmanship and 
amount of ———- Venice stood immeasurably above 
all other Italian cities. As inst the twenty-seven 
typographers of Naples, the of Florence, 
e forty-one of Rome, and the sixty-three of Milan, she 
could point to two hundred and sixty-eight. In beauty 
and luxury, moreover, of type, Venice stands foremost, 
and he who possesses a fine specimen of her incunabula 
owns a masterpiece of the printer's art, Not slow were 
the Venetian nobles to recognize the merits of this new 
art that had grown in their midst. Educational works 
and the like could be obtained with ease for a few soldi. 
Really ambitious works, however, became scarce even in 
those days. It is easy to conceive a masterpiece of 
Vindelin de Spira or Valdarfer being now difficult to 
find. Almost innumerable are the chances of absorption 
in public libraries or destruction by the various “enemies 
of books,” of which Mr. Blaydes so learnedly wrote. 
Before the gloss of newness could entirely have dis- 
appeared productions of the early Venetian press became 
rarities, In a copy of the Petrarch of Vindelin de Spira, 
1470, is a note, presumably written about 1516, that, 
“non se ne calta piu alcuno, che subito fu venduto, e a 
eo cento ducati non lo troveria.” 
this eminently interesting press Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown bas constituted himself the historian. In thank- 
ing bim for an important contribution to bibliographical 
literature it can scarcely be wrong to suppose him a 
member of a family from which England has received 
information value relative to her early rela- 
tions with the Venetian Republic. The work Mr. Brown 
has published will shortly be in the hands of all who love 
the book for its own sake, With the established typo- 
graphical annals of Panzer, Maittaire, Denis, and the 
rest it does not clash, nor with the special works devoted 
to the family of Aldus by Renouard, Didot, and Baschet. 
His history is occupied with Venice alone, and is pro- 
ve, showing the influences under which a press all 
t peerless at the outset dwindled almost from the 
oo and sank ultimately into insignificance. 
ery valuable in information and in view is the earlier 
of the two almost equal parts into which the volume is 
divided. In this Mr, Brownsupplies a record of the great 
printers and their works from Jenson down to the death 
of the Venetian Republic. This is full, lucid, and valuable. 
We could wish that different viewsof grammar were held, 
some of the forms of speech adopted by Mr. Brown being 


indefensible, and we are disposed at times to prefer, in 
the case of proper names, the use of the Italian form to 
the, as it seems to us, hybrid forms adopted. Vindelin of 
Speyer is neither Italian, English, nor German. Here, 
however, fault-finding ends, In other respects the book 
is all that can be wished. 

In res of the great contro as to what is the 
correct date of the ‘Decor Puellarum ‘ of Nicolas Jenson, 
Mr. Brown seems reluctant to accept the decision that 
an x has dropped out of the date mocooLx!. it bears. He 
states, however, very fairly the arguments for and 
against the maintenance of the earlier date, which would 
assign to Venice the honour of giving the world the first 
work printed in Italy instead of Subiaco, or rather 
Sublacense Monasterium, two miles distant from that 
picturesque town, His volume is enriched with many 
plates of colophons and other reproductions. Some of 
these are ee re | quaint and interesting, especially 
the view of the Ducal Palace and the columns of St. Mark 
with the primitive views of gondolas copied from the 
* Fasciculus Temporum,’ 1480. Concerning Valdarfer, 
Aldus Manutius, and the other great Venetian masters, 
Mr. Brown has much to say. In subsequent chapters he 
deals at some length with the influence upon letters of 
the interference of the Inquisition in the case of Venice, 
the Government of which was constantly at logger- 
heads with the Pope, more capricious and uncertain 
than in other Italian cities, shows the establishment of 
the guilds, and, in fact, leaves no matter of interest un- 
touched The second part of his volume consists of the 
vindicatory documents, many of them of supreme in- 
terest, now first published. One of the most interesting 
of these is the Eobesk of a Venetian bookseller, from 
May, 1484, to January, 1487/8, showing his purchases, 
his sales, his profits, and in some cases the names of his 
purchasers. To the modern bookbuyer this is of curious 
interest. Other documents consist of laws of the Re- 
public relating to the printing press and similar matters; 
minute-books, &c., of the Guild of Printers and Book- 
sellers; documents illustrating the relations between 
Rome and Venice with regard to printing a catalogue of 
Venetian printers and booksellers ; and trials before the 
Inquisition for press offences. Mr. Blades’s admirable 
pamphlet on the subject of ‘Signatures’ did not appear 
until the present volume was in print, or it would have 

dified some stat ts. Mr. Brown does not claim 
for his book that it is final, It is, however, an all-im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of a fascinating 
subject. To say that it is published by Mr. Nimmo is to 
recommend it to all lovers of beautiful books. 


The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the English Language. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of William Dwight Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor in Yale University, Vol. 111. (New York, 
Century Co.; London, Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue third volume of the ‘ Century Dictionary’ keeps up 
the high standard of excellence and utility already 
reached. Half the task of Dr. Whitney and his col- 
leagues is now accomplished, and the punctuality 
hitherto maintained is such that its conclusion within 
reasonable limits may confidently be anticipated. 

ginning at G, the volume ends with the completion of L. 

The cyclopzedic character of the work remains its chief 

attribute. In this respect it leaves nothing whatever to 

be desired, and the illustrations are admirabie. At the 
very outset is a design of gabions, and with them neces 
sarily fascines, Under “Gable” we have from Viollet- 
le-Duc the gable of the south transept door of Notre 

Dame, Paris, and under “ Gablet” a design from a but- 

tress of York Minster. In respect of natural history 

the engravings are very numerous, and the illustrations 
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insect and reptile life facilitate greatly the study. 
f Pon is no less lavishly illustrated, as will be seen by 
a reference to a word such as “Hydraulic.” So far as 
regards quotation, the ‘ Century Dictionary’ goes back 
ically to Chaucer, though in the case of words of 
i parentage earlier authorities are quoted. In re- 
of Early English words long since out of date there 
js room for additions. Here are a few words which we 
recommend for the next edition. “Iargaunt”: “And 
they be as iargawnt as a pie” (Lydgate, ‘ Hystory, 
and Destruccyon of Troye,’ b. ii. c. xvii.), Tost,” 
verb imperative: “Jost there up, bay Richard” (Lily, 
* Mother Bombie,’v. 1). “ Iowsy’’: “ And noddeth often 
with his iowsy head” (Lydgate, ‘ Troy,’ b. ii. c. xvii.). 
For nave=a male child Robert de Brunne supplies in 
the Inner Temple MS., fol. 62, col. 1, ll. 13, 14:— 
allas pei mot non heire haue 
noi per maiden child ne knaue. 
“ Hugger-mugger ” is used by Harington in his transla- 
tion of Ariosto. An earlier instance of its use is, how- 
ever, given in the ‘ Dictionary.’ “ Lenytte,” a species of 
songbird: “A lenytte in here cage to synge” (‘ Ballads 
temp. Mary,’ ed. Wright). Lydgate has, among other 
words, “halowe,” s., cure; “ gree” in the singular for 
By many tourne and many dyuers waye, 
By many gree made of marbyll graye. 
Occleve, ‘ De Reg. Prin.,’ has “ gane,” to yawn. 

Similar words may be indefinitely multiplied. No one 
will complain of their absence. They will doubtless 
appear in Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which practically 
aime at being a lexicon totius anglicitatis. Meanwhile, 
as we have said of the previous volumes, the work before 
us meets most wants, and is so great an improvement 
upon existing dictionaries that no scholar can afford to 
dispense with its services. 


The Drama in England during the last Three Cen- 
turies, a reprint of a lecture given before the Sette of 
Odd Volumes by Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S., has been 
privately printed as an addition to the interesting 
opuscula of that society. It gives in very pleasant 
form much curious information and collects references 
the search after which in their original sources would 
involve serious labour. 


Notes on the Griffinhoofe Pedigree has been issued in 
& privately printed and very curious little treatise by 
Mr. Harry George Griffinhoofe, of 34, St, Petersburg 
Place, W., a contributor to oar columns. 


Messrs. Jarvis & Son have issued a Catalogue of 
MSS. in part from the library of the late F, W. Cosens. 
Many of these are very curious, and the prices seem to 
show that the demand for this class of work is slackening. 


Mr. A. J. Durrrexp, the well-known Spanish scholar, 
of whose death we read with regret, was an occasional 
contributor and friend. He was at the time when 


signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Q. V. (“Sequel to the ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
Eugenius is said to have been John Hall Stephenson, a 
relative of Sterne and author of ‘ Crazy Tales, 

Riowarp (‘Clubs of London,’ 1828 ”),— 
By Charles Marsh. 

Corricerpa.—P. 163, 1. 23 from bottom, for “ ori- 
andus”’ read oriundus ; p, 164, 1.20 from bottom, for 
“Bishop of St. Andrews” read Bishop of Dunblane ; 
p. 223, 1. 6 from bottom, for “ who fell at Hallidon Hill 
in 1350” read who died in 1350. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number 20, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 

1. ARTICLES — Contents. 
NORTHUMBRIAN TOWNS. By Prof. Maitland. 


The GROWTH of OLIGARCHY in ENGLISH TOWNS. By 
Charles W. Colby. 
The ENGLISH in the LEVANT. By J. Theodore Bent. 
The SALZBURGERS. By Rev. E. B. Spiers. 
DOELLINGER’S HISTORICAL WORKS. By Lord Acton. 
2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS :—Twelfth Century Notes. By J. H. 
Round—The Date of the Prerogativa Kegis. By E. P. Hender- 
son—The Missing Manuscript of Eccleston’s Chronicle. By 
A. G. Little—A Letter of Gorge Hickes, Dean of Worcester. 
Edited by ©. H. Firth—The Influence of Alberoni in the Dis- 


grace of the Princess des Ursins. By E. Armstrong—The Battle 


of Trafalgar. By G. W. Prothero. 
3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4 LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5, CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 352. 


Contents. 
1. TENNYSON and BROWNING. 
2, EIMER on GROWTH and INHERITANCE. 
3. NEW SERIES of STATE TRIALS. 
4 IN DARKEST AFRICA. 
5. The LITERATURE of TIBET. 
6. CAPT. MAHAN on MARITIME POWER. 
7. VICTOR COUSIN. 
8. LIFE ASSURANCE. 
9. LUMHOLTZ among CANNIBALS. 
10. The GOLDEN BOUGH. 
ll. POLITICAL PRINCIPLES and PARTY PROSPECTS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


arrested by the effects of a surgical Se gaged 
upon & contribution for ‘N. & Q.’ on his favourite sub- 


ject. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
4s a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 342, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
1, LORD CHESTERFIELD 
2. SYBEL’S FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
3. M. RENAN. 
4. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S JOURNAL. 
5. DOG and GUN. 
6. The LIGHT READING of our ANCESTORS. 
7. PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 
8. BIRDS. 
9. The WORK of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN 


HISTORY : being Academical Addresses. By the late Dr. 
DOLLINGER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Munich. Translated by MARGARET 
WARRE. With Portrait. 8vo. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 


1890: MODERN CRITICISM ; considering in its Relation 
to the Fourth Gospel. By H. W. WATKINS, D.D., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Durham, &c. 8vo. 15s. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the 


CREED. By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle. Second Edition, Revised. &vo. 14s. 


An ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, 


or VERSE DICTIONARY. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., 
and H.G. WINTLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9. 


This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com- 
ion of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected 
Epithets, Synonyms, 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHAL- 


TON. By ISABELLA O, FORD. A New Novel. Post 
Svo. 5s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: the Life 


and Career of the late ALEX ANDER N. SOMERVILLE, 

D.D. (1818-89), in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, 

Africa, Australasia, and the Chief Countries of Europe. 

Ay ayy SMITH, LL.D. With Portrait and Map. 
8vo. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in 


INDIA; during the Years 1884-1888. By the MAR- 
CHIONESS of DUFFERIN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULP- 


TURE. By A. 8. MURRAY, LL.D. F.S.A., Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. 
Second and Revised Edition. With 160 Illlustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. 


FOREIGN FANS and FAN 


LEAVES. French, Italian, and German, chiefly relating 
to the French Revolution. Collected and Described by 
LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 150 Plates. Folio, 
71. 7s. nett. Uniform with ‘ English Fans.’ 


THREE COUNSELS of the 


DIVINE MASTER. For the Conduct of the Spiritual 
Life. I. The Commencement. II. The Virtues. III. 
The Conflict. By ~-¥ GOULBURN, D.D. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 5vo. 9s. 


MR. 


The INFALLIBILITY of the 


CHURCH. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Second and: Revised Edition. 
‘ost Svo. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner 
& Co.’s List. 


—— 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
WELLS WILLS. Arran 


Parishes, and Annotated. By FREDERIC witazal 


VISITATIONS of “ ENGLISH 
Translated from the 


Original Records in National Library of France. 
Sir G. F. DUCKETT, 


UNTRODDEN GROUND in 


ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY. Giving further details of 
the Second Rotation of the Farth, and the important Cal- 
culations which can be made by aid of a know 
thereof. By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, F. — 
late R.A., Author le Practical Military Surveying,’ &c, 

y Svo. 7s. 6d, 


The TESTIMONY of TRADI- 


TION. By DAVID McRITCHIE, Author of ‘ Ancient 
and Modern Britons.’ Llustrations. 


CONFUCIUS, "the GREAT 


TEACHER: a Study. Major-General G. G. . 
dy. By Major G. G. ALEX 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ZESCHYLUS: the Seven Plays in 


English Verse. By Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 


LECTURES and PAPERS on the 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND and 
on the CONTINENT. By the late AUBREY LACKING- 
TON MOORE, M.A. 


SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RE- 


SEARCH.—PROCEEDINGS. Part XVI. 


THEORY of PHYSICS: a Ree- 


tification of the Theories of Molar Mechanics, Heat, 
Chemistry, MD. Light, and Electricity, By CAMILO 


CALLEJA, M 
PRINCIPLES of UNIVERSAL 


PHYSIOLOGY. A Reform in the Theories of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, and Cosmology. By CAMILW 
CALLEJa, M.D 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY: a 


Physiological Theory of Cosmos, A Rectification of the 
Analytical Concept of Matter, and of the Synthetical Con- 
cept of jes, resolving the Problem of the Unity of all 
Objective * CALLEJA, M.D. 


The COLOUR of. ANIMALS: 


their Meaning and Use, especially co: in the case 
of Insects. By EDWARD BAGNALL 1 POULTON. F. Re 
With Frontispiece and 66 Figures in Text. 

[International Scientific Series. 


DEDICATED TO THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


The ETHICAL TEACHING of 


FROEBEL, as gathered from his Works. Two Essays. 
I. By MARY J. LYSCHINSKA. Il. By THERESE G. 
MONTEFIORE. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 


Keoan Pavt, Trencn, TaUsyer & Co., Ltd. 
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HOMES OF FAMILY NAMES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


By HENRY BROUGHAM GUPPY, M.B.Edin., F.R.S.Edin., &. 
A work solving the problem of the distribution of family names. 


London: Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to the Queen and H.R.H the Prince of Wales, 
59, Pall Mall, S. W. 


war. to BUY or EXCHANGE, nice EX- 
LIBRIS.—P., Ranger’s House, Greenwich Park, 5.E. 


OOK-PLATES, in Medieval and Modern Styles, 
Designed and Engraved on Wood, ore and Steel, by 
, MURLNG, Firet Avenue Hotel Buildings, High Holborn, 


H. BOTH & Cc O., 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
— Home and Abroad. 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
STRAND, hake C.; and 36, PICCADILLY, w. 


WANUSCRIPTS. —In preparation, a CATA- 
LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Mary, Queen of Scotse—J:mes VL. VIL, VIIL— 
Charles 1!.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Edward Stuart— 
Jac bite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &c. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar’'s Collection. 
Applican‘s’ Names for copies received. 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


er ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, or Purchased. 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


REMISES COMING DOWN. 


Clearance Catalogue of 1,600 items, 


Post free. 
FRANK MURRAY, Moray House, Derby. 
WINTER QUARTERS at TUNBRIDGE 


WELLS.—Board and Residence offered in a Private Femiy. 
in a sheltered and central position, <3 Soe minutes from 8. Sok 
went fast trains to London.— , Roxwell, Guiidford- 
Grove-hill-ruad, Tunbridge Wells. 


Me. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
ACCOUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates —_- on behalf of 
Authors. quaate of Literary Property carefull ucted. Safe 
years’ Highest references. 

a, Pat a 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECEK BAN K, 
THR INTEREST allowed DEPOSITS, repay- 


d. 
Two PEK CENT. on on the minimum 
when not drawn below 
8TUC SHARKEs, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DSPARTMENT. 
gement of Thrift Bank receives small sums 
Interest at the cate of THREE CENT. per 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


on each comp 


EVERY AUTHOR SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


[ FTERARY OPINION. From 24 to 32 pp. 

Sent on recor eto! 
5. "EILLDY, Pubhaber, 155, feed 
ported upon. Estimates for Printing an and Publishing free. 


SECOND EDITION, cloth extra, 5s ; postage, 44d. 7 
E AUTHORS’ MANUAL: a Practical Guide 
to all Branches of Literature. By PERCY RUSSELL. 


Miss M. E. Brappon writes Your counsel book to the journalist 
and the imaginative writer is fu'l of wisdom. 
says:—Mr. Russell has got up his subject with much 
care, and supplies a great deal of usefu! information. 


Prospectus of Work post free. 
DIGBY & LONG, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver ond 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large or for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c, 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BEAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREBET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. — 
Bilious affections, with all their 
induced by atmospheric changes, liberal diet, should be 
ed at once. or serious consequen may ensue. When any one 
finde ideas less clear than usual, eyesight dimmed, ons his 
head db for all exertiov, physical 
or mental, he may be quite sure that he is in immediate need of some 
alterative medicine. Let him at once send for a box of Spee 


Pills, a mild course of which will remove the symptoms, and speedily 
renew his usual healthful feeling. If the bowels be irritable Hi: Hollo- 
way’s Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach and 
liver every night and morning. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
I. DICTIONARIES. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLE 
founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Imperial 4to. Parts L.-IV., price 12s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. (A and B), half-morocco, 21. 12s. 6d. 
Vel (Gena te Vel. IL, price 5s. 
Part V., CASS—CLIVY, price 12s 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., “Sometime President of the Philological Bociety ; with the assistance of many 
Scholars and men of Science. 
Vol. (E, F,andG). Part I. Edited by Mr. HENRY BRADLEY. In the press. 
An ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, based on the MS. Collections of the late 


eet eS D.D. Edited and enlarged by Profesor T. N. TOLLER, M.A., Owens College, 
A—SAR. 4to. stiff covers, 15s. each. Part IV. (In the press, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE ENGLISH, from A.D. 1150 to 1589, 


By A. L. MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. half-roan, 7s. 6d, 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE. By the Same Editor. Third Rdition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
II. BY PROFESSOR SKEAT, Litt.D. 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. First Series: The NATIVE 


ELEMENT. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. Second Series, nearly ready. 
III. BY PROFESSOR EARLE, M.A. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. By John Earle, MA, 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. Fourth Edition. Exim 
ee IV. BY HENRY SWEET, M.A, Ph.D. 
An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By 
HENRY SWEET, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With Grammatical 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS— 
1. SELECTED HOMILIES of ZLFRIC. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
2. EXTRACTS from ALFRED’S OROSIUS. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, with Grammar and Glossary. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 2s, 
SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts from Chaucer, with 
Grammar and Glossary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS from the EARLIEST PERIOD. With 
fall Word-Lists. 8vo. 14s. 
A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. Extra fcap. 8vo. (Just ready. 
A PRIMER of PHONETICS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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